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To believe the christian religion is’ to 
believe that Moses and the prophets, Christ and 
his apostles, were endued with divine authority, 
that they had a commission from God to act 
and teach as they did, and that he will verify 
their declarations concerning future things, and 
especially those concerning a future life, by the 
event ; or, in other words, it is to receive the 
scriptures as our rule of life, and the foundation 
of all our hopes: and fears. And as all those 
who regulate their faith and practice by the 
scriptures are christians; so all those who dis- 
claim that name, and pass under the general title 
of unbelievers, do also disavow this regard to 


. the scriptures. But there are various classes of 


* 








unbelievers. Some appear to treat the scrip- 
AQ 
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tures as mere forgeries wothers allow them to be 
the genuine writings of those whose names they 
bear, but suppose them to abound with fictions, 

not only in the miraculous, but also in the com- 
mon part of the history ; others again, allow this 
part, but reject that ; and, lastly, there are others 
who seem to allow the truth of the principal 
facts, both common and miraculous, contained 
in the scriptures, and yet still callin question 
its divine authority, as a rule of life and an 
evidence of a happy futurity under Christ our 
saviour and, king. .» He, therefore, that would 
satisfy himself or others. m the truth of the chris- 
tian religion, as opposed by these several classes 
of unbelievers, must inquire into these three 


things. 


First, ‘The genuineness of the books of the 
~ Old and New Testaments. 


Secondly, The truth of the principal facts 
contained in them, both common and mirac- 
ulous. And, 


Thirdly, Their divine authority. 


I will endeavour, therefore, to state some of 
the chief evidences for each of these important 
points, having first premised three preparatory 
propositions, or lemmas, whereby the evidence 
for any.one of them may be transferred upon 
the other two. 
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THE GENUINENESS OF THE SCRIPTURES PROVES THE 
TRUTH OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CONTAINED IN 
. THEM. 


For, First, It is very rare to meet with any 
genuine writings of the historical kind, in whic 
the principal facts are not,true ; unless where 
both the motives which engaged the author to 
falsify, and the circumstances which gave some 
plausibility to the fiction, are apparent ;_ neither 
of which can be alleged in the present case with 
any colour of reason. Where the writer of a 
history appears to the world as such, not only 
his moral sense, but his regard to his character 
and his interest, are strong motives not. to falsi- 
fy in notorious matters ; he must therefore have 
stronger motives from the opposite quarter, and 
also a favourable conjuncture of circumstances, 
before he can attempt this. 

Secondly, As this is rare in general, sq it is 
much more rare, where the writer treats of 
things that happened in his own time, and under 
his own cognizance or direction, and commu- 
nicates his history to persons under the same 
circumstances. All which may be said of the 
writers of the scripture history. 

That this, and the following arguments, may 
be applied with more ease and clearness, I wilh 


-here, in one view, refer the books of the Old 


and New Testaments to their proper authors. 
I suppose then, that the Pentateuch consists of 
the writings of Moses, put together by Samuel, 
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with a very few additions ; that the. books. of 
Joshua and, Judges were, in like manner, col- 
lected by him ; and the book of Ruth, with the 
first part of the first book of Samuel, written 
by him ; and that the latter part of the first 
book of Samuel, and the second book, were 
bes by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, 
uppose Nathan and Gad ; that the books of 
Kites and Chronicles are extracts from the re- 
cords of the succeeding prophets concerning 
their own times, and from the publick genealo- 
“ye tables, made by Ezra; that the books of 
zra and Nehemiah were collections of like re- 


_ cords, some written by Ezra and Nehemiah, 


and some by their predecessors ;_ that the book 
of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
in or near the times of the transactions there re- 
corded, perhaps Mordecai ; the book of Job by 
a Jew of an uncertain time ; the Psalms by Da- 
vid, and other. pious persons ; the books of 
Prveibs and Canticles by Solomon ; the book 


of Ecclesiastes ‘by Solomon, or perhaps by a 


Jew of later times, speaking in his person, but 
not with an intention to make him pass for the 
author ; the prophecies, by the prophets whose 
names they bear ; and the books of the New 
‘Testament by the persons to whom they are u- 

sually ascribed. Th here are many internal evi- 


dences, and in the case of the New Testament 


many external evidences also, by which these 
books may be shewn to belong to the authors 


here named. Or, if there be any doubts, they 
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are merely of a critical nature, and do not at all 


_ affect the genuineness of the books, nor alter the 
' application of these arguments, or not material- 


‘ly. Thus, if the Epistle to the Hebrews be 
_ supposed written, not by St. Saul, but by Cle- 


ment or Barnabas, or any other of their cotem- 
poraries, the evidence therein given to the mira- 


_ cles performed by Christ, and his followers, will 


not be at all invalidated thereby. 

Thirdly, The great importance of the facts 
mentioned in the scriptures makes it still more 
improbable, that the several authors should ei- 


ther have attempted to falsify, or have succeed- 


ed insuchanattempt. This is an argument for 


the truth of the facts, which proves. the genu- 
_ ineness of the books at the same time, as I shall 
shew below in a distinct proposition. | Howev- 
_ er, the truth of the fact is inferred more directly 


from their importance, if the genuineness of 


the scriptures be previously allowed. | The 
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| same thing may be observed of the great num- 
_ ber of particular. circumstances of time, place, 


persons, &c. mentioned in the scriptures, and 


_ of the harmony of the books with themselves, 


and with each other. These are arguments 
both for the genuineness of the books, and truth 
of the facts distinctly considered, and also argu- 
ments for deducing the truth from the genuine- 
ness. And indeed the arguments for the gen. 
eral truth of the history of any age or nation, 
where regular records have been kept, are so in- 


_terwoven together, and support each other in 
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4 
such a variety of ways, that it is extremely difh- 
cult to keep the ideas of them distinct, not to 
anticipate, and not to prove more than the ex- 
actness of method requires one to prove. Or, 
in other words, the inconsistency of the contra- 
ry suppositions is so great, that they can scarce 
stand long erfough to be confuted. Let any 
one try this in the history of France, or Eng- 
land, Greece or Rome. 

Fourthly, If the books of the Old and New 
Testaments were written by the persons to 
whom they were ascribed above, 7. e. if they 
be genuine, the moral characters of these wri- 
ters afford the strongest assurance, that the facts 
asserted by them are true. Falsechoods and 
frauds of a common nature shock the moral 
sense of common men, and are rarely met with, 
except in persons of abandoned characters : 
how inconsistent then must those of the most 
glaring and impious nature be with the highest 
moral characters! That such characters are 
due to the sacred writers appears from the wri- 
tings themselves by an internal evidence; but 
there is also strong external evidence in many 
cases: and indeed this point is allowed in gen- 
eral by unbelievers. The sufferings which 4), 
several of the writers underwent both in lifeand 
death, in attestation of the facts delivered by 
ae is a particular argument in favour of 
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F ifthly, The arguments here alleged for 
proving. the truth of the scripture history from 
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_ the genuineness of the books, are as conclusive 


in respect of the miraculous facts, as of the com- 


“mon ones. But besides this we may observe, 
' that if we allow the genuineneds of the books 


- to be a sufficient evidence of the common facts 
mentioned in them, the miraculous facts must 
_ be allowed also from their close connection with 
the common ones. It is necessary to admit 
both or neither. It is not to be conceived, that 
‘Moses should have delivered the Israelites from 
their slavery in Egypt, or conducted them 
through the wilderness for forty years, at all, in 
such manner as the common history represents, 
unless we suppose the miraculous facts inter- 
mixed with it to be true also. ‘In like manner, 
‘the fame of Christ’s miracles, the multitudes 
which followed him, the adherence of his disci- 


+ ples, the jealousy and hatred of the chief priests, 


scribes and pharisees, with many other facts of 
a common nature, are impossible tobe account. 
ed for, unless we allow that he did really work 
miracles. And the same observations hold in 
: general of the other parts of the scripture his- 
__ tory. | 
~ Sixthly, There is even a particular argu- 
/ment in favour of the miraculous part of the 
scripture history, to be drawn from the reluc- 
tance of mankind to receive miraculous facts. 
vItis true, that this reluctance is greater in some 
ages and nations than in others; and probable 
“Feasons may be assigned why this reluctance 


Was, in general, less in ancient times than in the 
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present, (which, however, are presumptions +7 
that some real miracles were then wrought) ; 
but it must always be considered from the very 
frame of the human mind, and would be par-  ~ 
ticularly so amongst the Jews at the time of 
Cirrist’s appearance, as they had then been with- 
out miracles for four hundred years, or more. 
Now this reluctance must make both the wri- 
ters and readers very much upon their guard ; 
and if it were now one of the chief prejudices 
against revealed religion, as unbelievers unani- 
mously assert, it is but reasonable to allow also, 
that it would be a strong check upon the publi- 
cation of a miraculous history at or near the 
time when the miracles were said tobe per- 
formed, i. ¢. it will be a strong confirmation of | 
such. an history, if its genuineness be granted 
previously. 

And, upon the whole, we may certainly con- 
clude, that the principal facts, both common and 
miraculous, mentioned in the scriptures, must 
be true, if their genuineness be allowed. ‘The 
objection against all miraculous facts will be 
considered below, after the other arguments of 
the truth of the scripture miracles have been al- | 
leged. 

The converse of this proposition is also truc, 
3. é. if the principal facts mentioned in the serip- 
tures be true, they must be genuine writings. 
And though this converse proposition may, at . 
first sight, appear to be of little importance for 
the establishment of christianity, inasmuch 2: 
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* 


the genuineness of the scriptures 1s on made 
“use of as a medium whereby*to prove the truth 


of the facts mentioned in them, yet it will be 
found otherwise upon farther examination, For 
there are many evidences for the truth of par- 
ticular facts mentioned in the scriptures, such, 
for instance, as those-taken from natural history, 
and the cotemporary profane history, which no 


ways presuppose, but, on the contrary, prove 


the genuineness of the scriptures ; and this 
genuineness, thus proved, may, by the argu- 
ments alleged under this proposition, be extend- 


, ed to infer the truth*of the rest of the facts. 


Which is not to argue in a circle, and to prove 
the truth of the scripture history from its truth ; 
but to prove the truth of those facts, which are 
not attested by natural or civil history, from 
those which are, by the medium of the genuine- 
ness of the votipzures. ‘ 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE SCRIPTURES «PROVES 
THEIR DIVINE AUT ayRITy. 


Tae truth of this proposition, as it respects 
the book of Daniel, Sen to have been. ac- 
knowledged by Porphyry, inasmuch as he could 
no ways invalidate the divine authority of this 
book, implied by the. accomplishment: of the 
propliecies therein delivered, but’ by asserting, 
that they were written after the event, i, e. were 
forgeries. But the same -thing holds of many 


of the other books of the Old and New Testa. 
B 
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ments, many of them having unquestionable 
evidences of the divine foreknowledge, if they 
be allowed genuine. I reserve.the prophetical 
evidences to be discussed hereafter, and there- 
fore shall only suggest the following instances 
here, in order to illustrate the proposition, viz. 

Moses’ S prophecy concerning the captivity of 
the Israelites, of a state not yet erected ; Isaiah’s 
concerning Cyrus ; Jeremiah’s concerning the 
duration of the Babylonish captivity ; Christ’s 

concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
» the captivity that was to follow ; St. John’s con- 
~ cerning the great corruption of the christian 


church; and Daniel’s concerning the fourth — 
em ire in its declension ; which last was extant » 


in Porphyry’s time at least, 7. e. before the e- 
vents. which it so fitly represents. 

‘The same thing follows from the sublimity 
and excellence of the doctrines contained in the 
scriptures. These no ways suit the supposed 
authors, 7. ¢. the ages when they lived, their ed- 
ucations or occupations; and therefore, if they 
were the real autli@rs, there is a necessity of ad- 
mitting the divine*assistance. 

The converse of this proposition, viz, that 
the divine authority of the scriptures infers their 

nuineness, will, I suppose, be readily ac- 
knowledged by all. And it may be used for 
the same purposes as the converse of the last. 
For there are several evidences forthe divine 
authority of the scriptures, which are direct and 
_ immediate, and prior to the consideratic:: both 
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of their genuineness, and of the truth of. the 


facts contained in them. Of this kind is the 
character of Christ, as it may be collected from 
his discourses and actions related'in the gospels. 
The great and manifest superiority of this to all 
other characters, real and fictitious, proves, ‘at 
once, his divine mission, exclusively of all oth- 
er considerations. Suppose now the genuine- 
ness of St. Luke’s. gospel to be deduced in 
this way, the genuineness of the Acts of the a- 
postles may be deduced from it, and of St. 
Paul’s epistles from the Acts, by the usual crit- 
ical methods. And when the genuineness of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and’of St. Paul’s e- 
pistles, is thus deduced, the truth of the facts 
mentioned im them. will follow from it by the 
last proposition ; and their divine \authority by 
this. 7 


*~ 


THE TRUTH OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS CONTAINED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES PROVES THEIR DIVINE AU- 
THORITY. * . 


TH1s proposition may be proved two ways ; 
first, exclusively of the evidences»of: natural re- 
ligion, such as those delivered in the last chap- 
ter ; and secondly, from the previous: establish: 
ment of the great truths of natural  religion.. 


\, 


it is evident, that the great power,knowledge, 


.and benevolence, which appeared in Christ, the 


prophets and apostles, according to the scripture 
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accounts, do, as it were, command assent and 
submission fromall those who receive these ac- 
counts as historical truths ; and that, though 
they are not able to deduce, or have not, in fact, 

deduced the evidences of natural religion ; nay, 
though they should have many doubts about 
them, the bade of the human mind is such, 

that the scripture history, allowed to be true, 
must convince us, that Christ, the prophets and 
apostles, were endued with a power greater than 
“human, and acted by the authority of a being 
of the highest wisdom and goodness. 

Secondly, If natural religion be previously 
established, ‘the truth of the principal facts of 
the scriptures proves their divine authority, in 
an easier and more convincing manner. 

For; first, The power shewn in the miracles 
wrought by Christ, the prophets and apostles, 
the knowledge in their prophecies, and their 
good moral characters, shew them to be, in an 
eminent manner the children, servants, and mes- 
sengers, of him, who is now previously ac- 
knowledged to beinfinite in power, knowledge, 
and goodness. | 

Secondly, Christ, the prophets and apostles, 
make an express claim ‘to a’ divine mission. 
_/ Now, it cannot be reconciled to God’s moral 
attributes of justice, veracity, mercy, &c. that 
he should permit these persons to make such a 
7 elaim: falsely, and then endue them, or suffer 
_»—.them to be éndued, with such credentials ; as 
-. must'support sucha false claim. ‘Their claim 
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is not, therefore, a false one, if we admit’ their 
credentials ; or, in other words, the truth of the 


the divine mission of Christ, the prophets, amd 
apostles, i. c. the divine authority of the scrip- 
tures. 

The same observations may be made upon 
the converse of this proposition, as upon those 
of the two last. ie 

And thus the genuineness. of the scriptures, 
the truth of the principal facts contajned in & 
them, and their divine authority, appeartobe  ~ 
so connected with each other, that any one be- 
ing established upon independent principles, the 
other two may be inferred from it. , The first. 
and second of these points are, indeed, more 
evidently subservient. to the last, than the last is 
to them ; for, if the last be allowed, it is at once 
all that the believer contends for ; whereas some - 
persons appear to admit, or not to reject, the 
first, or even the second, and yet are ranked un- 
der the title of unbelievers. It is necessary to | 
shew to such persons, that the“first and second - 
infer each other mutualky, and both:of them the 
last ; andit may be of some use to shew, that 
the last mfers the two first im such a way,,as to 
cast.some light upon itself, without arguing in 
a circle ; the divine authority of one book being 
made to infer the genuineness of another, or the 
facts contained in it, i. ¢. its divine authority 
also. 


Here it may not be amiss -to say something 
B2 : 
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en the divine inspiration of the scrip- 
tures. ow there are three different supposi- 
tions, which may be made concerning this 


- The first and lowest. is, that all the passages 
delivered by Moses and the prophets, as com- 
ing from God, and: by the evangelists, as the 
words: of Christ, also the revelation given _ 
St. John in a divine vision, with all parallel 
‘tions of scripture, must be considered as iiue. 
ly inspired, and as having immediate divine au- 
thority, else we cannot allow even common au- 
.thority to these books ; ; but that the common 
history, the reasonings of the apostles from the 
Old Testament, and perhaps some of their o- 
pinions, may be considered as com ing merely 
from themselves, and therefore, though highly 
to be regarded, are not of unquestionable’ au- 
thority.. The arguments for this hypothesis 
may be, that since the scriptures have suffered 
by: transcribers, like other books, a perfect ex- 
actness in the original, as to minute particulars, 

- (in which alone it has suffered, or could suffer, 
~ from transcribers) is needless; that Moses and 
the’ prophets, the evangelists and apostles, had 
natural talents for writing history, applying the 

ures, reasoning, and delivering their opin- 
ions; and that God. works by natural means, 
where there are such ; that omy apostles were ig- 
norant of the true extent of Christ’s kingdom 
for a considerable. time after his resurrection, 
and perhaps mistaken about his second coming ; 
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that God might intend, that nothing in this 
world should be perfect, our blessed lord ex- 
cepted ; that some historical facts seem difficult 
to be reconciled to one’ another, and some ap- 


plications of passages from the Old Testament 


by the writers of the “New, with their reason- 
ings thereupon, inconclusive and unsatisfactory ; 
that the writers themselves no where lay claim 
to infallibility, when speaking from themselves ; 
and that Hermas, Clemens Romanus, and Bar- 
nabas, who were apostolick persons, seem evi- 


dently to have reasoned in an inconclusive wian- 


ner. 

The second hypothesis is, that historical in- 
cidents of small moment, with matters of a na-. 
ture foreign to religion, may indeed not have - 
divine authority ; but that all the rest of the 
scriptures, the reasonings, the application of the 
prophecies, and even the doctrines of inferiour 
note, must be inspired; else what canbe meant of 
the spirit, particularly that of prophecy, i. ¢. of 
instructing others’? How can Chirist’s promise 
of the comforter, who should lead his disciples 
into all truth, be fulfilled ? Will not the very 
essentials of religion, ‘the divine mission of 
Christ, providence, and a futtire state, be weak- 
ened by thus supposing the sacred writers to be 
mistaken in religious points ?. And though the 
history and the reasonings of the scriptures have 
the marks of being written in the same manner 
as other books, i. e. may seem not to be in- 
spired, yet.a secret influence might conduct the 
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writers in every thing of moment, cven when 
they did not perceive it, or reflect upon it them- 
_ selves ; it being evident, from obvious reason- 
ings, as well as from the foregoing theory, that 
the natural workings of the mind are not to _be 
distinguished from those, which a being that 
has sufficient. power over our intellectual frame 
might excite in us. 

. The third and last hypothesis is, that the 
whole scriptures are inspired, even the most 
minute historical passages, the salutations, inci- 
dental mention of common affairs, &c. The ar- 
guments in favour of this hypothesis are, that 
many parts of scripture appear to have double, 
or perhaps manifold senses ; that not one jot or 
tittle of the law (2. e. of the whole scriptures of 
both the Old and New Testaments, in an en- 
larged -way of interpretation, which however 
seems justifiable by parallel instances) shall per- 
ish ; that the Bible, z. ¢. the book of books, as 
we now have it, appears to have been remarka- 
bly distinguished by Providence from all other 
writings, even of good Jews and Christians, and 
to admit of a vindication inrespect of smail diffi- 
culties, and smalh seeming inconsistencies, as 
well as of great ones, every day more and more 
as we advance in knowlege and that effects of 
the same kind with divine inspiration, viz. . the 
working of miracles, and the gift of prophecy, 
subsisted during the times of the authors of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and even in all, or nearly all, of these writers ; 
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also that they extended, in some cases, to very 
minute. things. : 

I will not presume to determine which of 
these three suppositions. approaches “nearest to - 
the truth. The following propositions will, I 
hope, establish the first of them at least, and 
prove the genuineness of the scriptures, the 


truth of these facts contamed in them, and their 
_ divine authority, to such a degree, as that we 
' need not fear to make them the rules of our 


lives, and the ground of our future expecta- 
tions ; which is all that is absolutely necessary 
for the proof of the christian religion, and the 


_ satisfaction and -comfort_of religious persons. 
» Leven believe, that the following-evidencés fa- 
- vour the second hypothesis strongly, and éx- 











| clude all errors and imperfections of note ; nay, 
~ I am inclined to believe, that serious, inquisitive 


men can scarce rest there, but will be led by the 
successive clearing of difficulties, and unfolding 
the mest wonderful truths, to believe the whole 
scriptures to be inspired, and. to. abound with 
numberless uses and applications, of which we 
yet know nothing.  Liet future ages determine. 
The evidently miractlous nature of one 

viz. the prophetical, disposes the mind to be- 
lieve the whole to be far above human invention, 
or even penetration, till such time as our under- 
standings shall be farther opened by the events 
which are to precede: the nate coming of 
Christ. In the mean. while, let criticks and - 
learned ren of all kinds have full liberty to ex- 
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amine the sacred books ; and let us be sparing 
“in our censures of each other. ‘ Let us judge 
nothing before the time, until the lord come ; 
and then shall every man have praise of God.’ 
Sobriety of mind, humility, and piety, are re- 
quisite in the pursuit of knowledge of every 
kind, and much more in that of sacred. I have 
here endeavoured to be impartial to each hypo- 
thesis, and just to hint what I apprehended each 
party would or might say in defence of their 
own. However, ‘they areall brethren,’ and 
ought not to ‘ fall out by the way.’ 


‘ 


THE MANNER.IN WHICH THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND 
‘NEW TESTAMENTS HAVE BEEN HANDED DOWN 
FROM AGE TO AGE, PROVES BOTH THEIR GENUINE- 

NESS, AND THE TRUTH OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS 
CONTAINED IN THEM. 


For, first, It resembles the manner in which 
all,other genuine books and true histories have 
been conveyed down to posterity. Ass the wri- 
tings of the Greek and Roman poets, orators, 
philosophers and historians, were esteemed by 
these nations to be transmitted to them by. their 
- forefathers in a continued succession, from the 
times: when the respective authors lived, so have 
the books of the Old Testament by the Jewish 
- nation, and those of the-New by the Christians ; 
and it is an additional evidence in the last case, 
that the primitive christians were not a_ distinct 
nation, but a great multitude of people dispers- 
ed through all the nations of the Romanempire, 
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ways believed the principal facts of their histori. 4 
cal books, so the Jews and Christians did more, ~ 
- and never seem to have doubted of the truth of 
any part of theirs. In short, whatever can be 
_ said of the traditional authority due to the Greek 
and Reman writers, something analogous to, this, 
_and for the most part of greater woe may be 
~ urged for the Jewish and Christian. 

pose that all sober-minded men admit the books 
usually ascribed to the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians, philosophers, &c. tobe genuine, and the prin- 
cipal facts related or alluded to in them to be true, 
_and that one chief evidence for this is the general 
traditionary one here recited. They ought 
therefore to pay the same regard to the books of 
‘the Old and New Testaments, since there are 
the same or greater reasons forit. 

Secondly, If wereconsider the circumstance 
recited in the last paragraph, it will appear, that 
thesé tracitionary evidences are sufficient ones; —_« 

~ and we shall have a real argument, as wellas one 
ad hominem, for receiving books so handed 


~ down to us. 


+ whole nations should either be insposed upon 
_) themselves, or concur to decéive others, by for- 
_. geries of books or facts. These books and 
* facts must therefore, in general, be genuine and 
_ true; and it isa strong additional evidence of 
_ this, thatall nations must be jealous of forgeries, 
_ for the same reasons that we are. 
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ding itself beyond the bounds of 
As the Greeks and Romansal-. : 


ow,] sup- 


For it is not to be conceived, that 
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Here it may be objected, that as we reject the 
prodigies related by the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, though we admit the common history, so 
we ought also to reject the scripture miracles. 
Tothis I answer, | Fi. 
-» First, That the scripture history is supporte 
by far stronger evidences than the Greek or Ro- 
man, as will appear in the following proposi- 
tions. | 

Secondly, ‘That many of the scripture mira- 
cles are related by eye-witnesses, and were of a 
_publick nature, of long duration, attended” by 

great and lasting effects, inseparably connected 
with the common history,and evidently suitable 
to our notions of a wise and good Providence, 
which cannot be said of those related by the Pa- 
gan writers. 

Thirdly, That the scripture miracles not at- 
tended by these cogent circumstances are sup- 

ed by their connection with such as are ; 
and that after we have admitted these, there re- 
mains no longer any presumption against those 
from their miraculous nature. 

Fourthly, If there be any small number 
found amongst the Pagan miracles, attested by 
such like evidences as the principal ones for the 
scripture miracles, I do not see how they can be 
rejected ; but it will not follow, that the scrip- 
ture miracles are false, because some of the Pa- 
an ones are true. 
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THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORIES, PRE- 
CEPTS, PROMISES, THREATENINGS, AND PROPHECIES 
CONTAINED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE EVIDENCES 
BOTH OF THEIR GENUINENESS, AND OF THE PRINe 


CIPAL FACTS MENTIONED IN THEM. 


Tuts is one of the instances in which the evi- 
dences for the scriptures are superiour, beyond 
comparison, to those for any other ancient books. 
Let us take a short review of this importance 
in its several particulars. 

The history of the creation, fall, deluge, lon- 
gevity of the patriarchs, dispersion of mankind, 
calling of Abraham, descent.of Jacob with his 
family into Egypt, and the precepts of abstain- 
ing from blood, and of circumcision, were of 
so much concern, either to mankind in_ general, 
or to the Israelites in particular, and some of 
them of so extraordinary a nature, as that it 
could not be an indifferent matter to the people 
amongst whom the account given of them in 
Genesis was first published,whether they receiv- 
ed them or not. Suppose this account to be 
first published, amongst the Israelites by Moses, 
and also to be then confirmed by clear, universal, 
uninterrupted tradition (which is possible and 
probable, according to the history itself), and it 
will be easy to conceive, upon this true supposi- 
tion, how this account should be handed down 
from age to age amongst the Jews, and received 


by inom as indubitable. Suppose this account 
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te be false, z. ¢. suppose that there were no such 
evidences and vestiges of these histories and 
orecepts,-and it will be difficult to conceive how 
bhi s could have happened, let the time of pub- 
lication be as it will. If carly, the people would 

reject the account at once for want of a clear 
tradition, which the account itself would give 
them reason to expect. If late, it would be na- 
tural to inquire how the author came to be in- 
formed of things never known before to oth- 
ers. 

If it be said, that he delivered them as com- 
municated to him by revelation (which yet can- 
not well be said. on account of the many refer- 
ences in Genesis to the remaining vestiges of the 
things related), these surprizing, interesting par- 
ticulars would at least be an embarrassment up- 
on his fictitious credentials, and erigage his co- 
tem poraries to look narrowly into them. 

. Tf it be said, that there were many cosmogo- 
nies afd theogonies current amongst the Pa- 


ns, yet.are evidently fictions ; I answer, that _ 


were, in general, regarded ouly as amusing 
fictions ; however that they had some truths in 
them, either expressed in plain words, or con- 
cealed in figures ; and that their agreement with 
the book of Genesis, as far as they are consistent 
with one another, or have any appearance of 
truth, is a remarkable evidence in favour of this 
book. It is endless to make all the possible 
suppositions and objections of this kind; but it 
appears to me, that the more are made, the more 
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will the truth and genuineness of the scriptures 
be established thereby. : 

It ought to be added, in relation to the pre- 
cepts of abstaining from blood, and circumei+ 
sion, beforementioned, that if the first was com- 
mon to mankind, or was known to have been so, 
the last peculiar to the descendants of Abraham, 
at the time. of the publication of the book of 
Genesis, this confirms it ; if otherwise, would 
contribute to make it rejected. If neither the 
practices themselves, nor any vestiges of them, 
subsisted at all, the book must be rejected. ‘The 

~difficulty of deducing these practices from the 
principles of human nature ought to be consid- 
ered here ; as it tends to prove: their divine ori- 
ginal, agreeably to the accounts given of them 
m Genesis. 

Let us next come to the law of Moses. This 
was extremely burthensome, expensive, severe, 
particularly upon the crime of idolatry, to which 
all mankind were then-extravagantly prone, and 
absurd,according to the common judgment of 
mankind,in the instances.of forbidding to provide 
themselves with horses for war, and command: 
ing allthe males of the whole nation to appear 
at Jerusalem three times in a year. At the 
same time, it claims a divine authority every 
where, and appeals to facts of the most notorious 
kind, and to customs and ceremonies of the 
most peculiar nature, as the memorials of these 

' facts. _We cannot conceive, then, that any na 
tion, with such motives to reject, and such ope 
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portunities of detecting, the forgery of the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, should yet receive them, and submit to 
this heavy yoke. ‘That they should often throw 
it off in part, and fora time, and rebel against 
the divine authority of their law, though sufh- 
ciently evidenced, is easily to be accounted for 
from what we see and feel in ourselves and oth- 
ers every day ; but that they should ever return 
and repent, ever submit to it, unless it had di- 
vine authority, is uttcrly incredible. It was not 
a matter of such small importance, as that they 
could content themselves with a superficial ex- 
amination, with a less examination than would 
be sufficient to-detect so notorious a forgery ; 
and this holds, at whatever time we suppose these 
books to be published. 

That the Jews did thus submit to the law of 
Moses, is evident from the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, if we allow them the least 
truth and. genuineness, or even from profane 
writers ; nay, I may say, from the present ob- 
servance of it by the Jews scattered through all 
the kingdoms of the world. 

If it be said, that other nations have ascribed 
divine. authority to their lawgivers, and submit- 
ted to very severe laws ; I answer, first, That 
the pretences of lawgivers amongst the pagans 
to inspiration, and the submission of the people 
to them, may be accounted for in the degree in 
which they are found, from the circumstances 
of things, without having recourse to real inspi- 
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ration; and particularly, that if we admit the 
patriarchalrevelations related and intimated by 
Moses, and his own divine legation, it will ap-_ 
pear that the heathen lawgivers copied after 
these ; which is a strong argument for admitting 
them. Secondly, That there is no imstance a- 
mong the pagans, of a body of laws being pro- 
duced at once, and remaining without addition 
afterwards ; but that they were compiled by de- 
grees, according to the exigences of the state, 
the prevalence of a partictilar faction, or the au- 
thority of some particular persons, who were 
styled lawgivers, as Dracoand Solonat Athens : 
that they were made, in general, not to curb, 
but humour, the genius of the people; and 
were afterwards repealed and altered from the 
same causes ; whereas. the body politick of the 
Israelites took upon itself a complete form at 
once, and has preserved this form in great mea- 
sure to the present time, and that under the 
highest external disadvantages ; which is an in- 
stance quite without parallel, and shews the 
great opinion which they had of their law, i.e. its 
great importance to them. | | 
If it is said, that the laws of the Israelites 
were not perhaps imposed at once, but grew up 
by degrees, as in other nations, this will make 
the difficulty of receiving the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, -and Deuteronomy, in 
which the contrary, with all the particular cir- 
eumstances, is asserted, greater than ever. In 
short, hes all the fictions or forgeries that can 
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happen amongst any people, the most improha- 
ble is that of their body of civil laws ; and it 
seems to be utterly impossible in the case of the 
Jaw of Moses. 

The next part of the scriptures, whose im- 
portance we aré to consider, is the history con- 
tained in the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
_miah, and extending from the death of Moses to 
the re-éstablishment of the Jews afterthe Baby- 
lonish captivity, by Ezra and Nehemiah. Now 
in this history are the following important facts, 
most of which must be supposed to leave such 
vestiges of themselves, either external visible 
ones, or internal in the minds and memories of 
the people, as would verify them, if true ; make 
them be rejected, if false. The conquest of the 
land of Canaan, the division of it, and the ap- 
Cees of cities for the priests and levites by 

oshua.; the frequent slaveries of the Israelites 
to the nel hbouring kings, and their deliverance 
by the Judges ; the erection of a kingdom by 
Semitich; : \ translation of this kingdom from 
Saul’s family to David, with his conquests ; the 
glory of Solomon’s kingdom ; the building of 
the temple; the division of the kingdom ; _ the 
idolatrous worship set up at Dan and Bethel ; 
the captivity of the Israelites by the kings of As. 
aes the captivity of the les by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; the destruction of their temple ; their 
*return.under Cyrus, rebuilding the temple un- 
Mer Darius Hystaspes, and re-establishment uns 
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der Artaxerxes Longimanus, by Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah ; thése events are some of them the 
most shameful that can well happen to any peo- 
ple. How can we reconcile forgeries of such 
opposite kinds, and especially as they are mter- 


- woven together ? ‘But, indeed, the facts are of 


such consequence, notoriety, and permanency in 
their effects, that neither could any particular 
person amongst the Israélites first project. the 
design of feigning them, nor their own people 
concur with such a design, nor the neighhbour- 
ing nations permit the fictionto pass. Nothing 
could make a jealous multitude amongst the 
Israelites or neighbouring nations acquiesce, byt 
the invincible evidence of the facts here alleged. 
And the same observations hold of numberless 
other facts of lesser note, which it would be te- 
dious to recount ; and of miraculous facts as 
much, or rather more than others. — Besides 
which, it is to be noted, that all these have such 
various necessary connections with each other, 
that they cannot be separated, as has been al- 
ready remarked. 

And all this will, I’ presume, be readily ac- 
knowledged, upon supposition that the several 
books were published in or near the times of the 
facts therein recorded. But say the objectors, 
this will not hold in'these times. Let us take 
an extreme case then, and suppose all these his- 
torical books forged by Ezra. But this is evi- 
dently impossible. - Things of so important 
and notorious a kind, so glorious and so shame- 
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ful to the people, for whose sake they were forg- 
- ed, would have been rejected with ‘the utmost 
indignation, unless there were the strongest and 
most genuine footsteps of these things already 
amongst the pees They were therefore in 
true. but many additions were made by 
zra, say the objectors. I answer,if these were 
of importance, the difficulty returns. If not, 
then all the important-facts are true. Besides, 
what motive could any one have for making ad- 
ditions, of no importance ; Again, if there were 
any ancient writings extant, Ezra must either 
copy after them, which destroys the present sup- 
position ; or differ from and oppose them, which 
would betray him. If there were no such wri- 
tings, the people could not but inquire im mat- 
ters of importance, for what reasons Ezra was 
so particular in things of which there was nel- 
ther ary memory, nor account in writing. If 
it be said, that the people did not regard what 
Ezra had thus forged, but let it pass uncontra- 
dicted ; this is again to make the things of small 
or no importance. Besides, why should Ezra 
write, if no one would read or regard? Far- 
ther, Ezra must, like all other men, have friends, 
enemies, and rivals; and some or all of these 
would have been a check upon him, and a se- 
curity against him in matters of importance. 

If, instead of supposing Ezra te have forged 
all these books at once, we suppose-themi forg- 
ed successively, one, two, or three centuries af- 
ter the facts related ; we shall, from this inter- 
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mediate supposition, have (besides the difficulty 
of accounting for such a regular succession of 
impostures in matters so important) a mixture 
of the difficulties recited in the two preceding 
paragraphs, the sum total of which will be the 
same, or nearly the same, as in either of those 
cases. And, upon the whole, the forgery of the 
annals of the Israelites appears to be impossible, 
as well as that of the body of their civil laws. 
If it is said, that the histories and annals of 
other nations have many fictions and falsehoods 
in them ? | answer, that the superiour impor- 
tance of the events which happened to the Jew- 
ish nation, and the miraculous nature of many 
of tliem, occasioned their being recorded at the 
then present times, in the way. of simple narra- 
tion, the command of God also concurring, as 
it seems ; and that thus all addition, variety, and 
embellishment, was prevented: whereas the 
histories of the originals of other nations were 
not committed tq writing till long after the ‘e- 
vents, after they had been corrupted and obscur- 


_ed by numberiless fables and fictions, as is well 


known. There are many other: circumstances 
peculiar to the Jewish history, which establish 
its truth even in the minutest things as I shall 
shew in the following propositions ; and I h 

the reader will see, in the progress of the argu- 
ment, that the same method of reasoning which 
proves the Jewish history to be rigorously ex- 
act, proves also, that the histories of other na- 


tions may be expected to be partly true, and 
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partly false, as they are agreed to be by all learn- 
ed and sober-minded men. | 

_Ipass over the books of Esther, Job, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
as not having much relation to this proposition ; 
and proceed to the consideration of the Prophe- 
cies. 

These ‘contain the most important precepts, 
promises, threatenings, and. predictions, 7. ¢. 
prophecies peculiarly so called, besides the indi- 
rect and incidental mention of the great events 
recorded in the historical books. And as they 
are full of the severest reproofs and denuncia- 
tions against all ranks,king,governours and great 
men subordinate to him, priests, prophets, and 
people, one cannot expect, that they should be 
favourably received by ary, but those of the 
best moral characters : and these must be the 
. first todetect and expose a forgery, if there was 
any. So that the prophecies, if they were for- 
geries, could not be able to stand so rigorous an 
examination as the importance of the case would 
prompt all ranks to, And here all the argu- 
ments before used to shew, that the historical 
books could neither be forged at the time of the 
facts, hor so late as Ezra’s time, nor in any in- 
termediate one, are applicable with the same or 
even greater force. ides which, it 1s to be 
observed of the predictions in particular, that, 
if they were published before the events, they 
could not be forgeries ; if afterwards there would 
not be wanting amongst the Jews many persons 
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of the same disposition with Porphyry, and the 
present objectors to the genuineness of the pro- 
phecies, and the ae of - facts related ted or ~~ 
ied in them, who upon that supposition wou 
er met with iste as Porphyry, and the 
ancient objectors would have done long ago, 
had their objections been solid. Infidelity 1s 
the natural and necessary product of human 
wickedness and weakness ;-we see it, in all oth- 
things, as well as in religion, whensoever the in- 
terests and passions of men are o te to 
truth ; and the present objectors to the truth of 
revealed religion may be assured, that the an- 
cient ones, the murmuring Israelites in the wil- 
derness, the rebellious Jews before Christ, and 
both Jews and Gentiles since Christ, have done 


‘ justice to their cause. 


We come in the last place to consider the im- 
portance of the books of the Old and New 
Testament. Whoever then received these in 
ancient times as genuine and true, must not on- 
ly forsake all sinful pleasures, but exposed him- 
self to various hardships and dangers, and even 
to death itself. ‘T’hey had indeed a future glo- 
ry promised to them, with which the sufferings of 
the present time were not worthy to be compar- 
ed. ~ But then this glory, being future, must be 
supported with the most incontestable evi- 
dences ; else it could have no power against the 


© Opposite motives ; and both together must-so 


rouse the mind, as to make men exert them- 
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full satisfaction. Besides which, it is to be ob- 
served, that even joy, and the greatness of an 
expectation, incline men to disbelieve, and to 
examine with a scrupulous exactness, as well as 
fear and dislike. 

As to those who did not receive the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and the facts there rela- 
ted and implied, they would have sufficient mo- 
tives to detect the forgery or falsehood, had there 
been any such. They were all condemned for 
their unbelief, many for their gross vices ; the 
Jew for his darling partiality to his own nation, 
and ceremonial liw ; and'the Gentile, for his 
idolatry and polytheism ; and the most dreadful 

unishments threatened to all in a future state. 
Now these were important charges, and alarm- 
ing considerations, which, if they did not put 
men upon a fair examination, would, at least, 
make them desirous to find fault, to detect and 
expose, and, if they had discovered any fraud, 
to publish it with the utmost triumph. The 
books of the New Testament could not but be 
of so much importance to the unbelievers of 
the primitive times, as to excite them to vigi- 
lance and -earnestness, in endeavouring to dis- 
credit and destroy them. All which is abun- 
dantly confirmed by the history of those times. 
And indeed cases of the same kind, though not 
of the same degree, occur now to daily observa- 
tion, which the reader will do well to call to 
mind. - Thus it comes to pass, on one hand, 
that frauds and impostures are crushed in the 
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‘ pirth; and, on the other, that wicked men la- 
bour against the truth in the most unreasonable 
and inconsistent ways, and are led on from one 
degree of obstinacy, prevarication,‘and infatua- 
tion, to another, without limits. 

It may be added here, that the persons re- - 
proved and condemned in the gospel, in the — 
Acts of the apostles, by St. Paul in his epistles, 
by St. Peter in his second epistle, by St. John 
and St. Jude in their epistles, and by St. John 
in the Revelation, viz. the five churches and the 
Nicolaitants, could not but endeavour to vindi- 
cate themselves. The books were all of a pub- 
lick nature, and these reproofs particularly so, 
as being intended to guard others. | 

I have now gone through the several parts of 
the scripture, and shewn briefly how the impor- 
tance of each would be a security against forge- 
ry and fiction in that part. I will now add some 
general evidences to the same purpose. : 

First, then, It is certain, that both Jews and 
Christians have undergone the severest persecu- 
tions and sufferings on account of their sacred 
books, and yet never could be prevailed with to 
deliver them up ; which shews that they thought 
them of the highest importance, most genuine 
and true. 

Secondly, The preservation of the law of 
Moses, which is probably the first book that 
was ever written in any language, while so ma- 
ny others more modern have been lost, shews 
the great regard paid to it. The same holds in 
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a less degree of most of the other books of the 
Old Testament, since. most of them are an- 
cienter than the oldest Greek historians. And 
as the records of all the neighbouring nations 
are lost ; we must suppose those of the Jews to 
have been preserved, from their importance, or 


‘some other such cause, as may be an equal evi- 


! 


dence of their genuineness and truth. 

Thirdly, ‘Fhe great importance of all the sa- 
cred books appears from the many early transla- 
tions and paraphrases of them. . The same 
translations and paraphrases must be an effectual 
means of securing their integrity and purity, if 
we could suppose any design to corrupt them. 

Fourthly, The hesitation and difficulty with 

which a few books of the New Testament were 
received into the canon, shew the great care and 
concern of the primitive christians about their 
canon, z. e. the high importance of the books 
received into it ; and are therefore a strong evi- 
dence, first for the genuineness and truth of the 
books which were received without hesitation ; 
and then for these others, since they were re- 
ceived universally at last. 
. Fifthly, The great ‘religious hatred and ani- 
mosity which subsisted between the Jews and 
Samaritans, and between several of the ancient 
sects amongst the christians, shew of what im- 
portance they all thought their sacred books ; 
and would make them watch over one another 
with a jealous eye. 
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THE LANGUAGE, STYLE, AND MANNER OF WRITING 
USED IN THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TES- 
TAMENTS, ARE ARGUMENTS OF THEIR GENUINE- 
NESS. 


Here I observe, first, that the Hebrew lan- 
suage, in which the Old Testament was written, 
being the language of an ancient people, and 
one that had little intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, and whose neighbours also spake a fan- 
guage that had great affinity with their own, 
would not change so fast. as modern languages 
have done, since nations have been variously 
mixed with one another, and trade, arts, and 
sciences, greatly extended. Yet some wu om 
there must be in passing from the time of Mo- 
ses to that of Malachi. Now, I apprehend, that 
the Biblical Hebrew corresponds to this criteri- 
on with so much exactness, that a considerable 
argument may be deduced thence in favour of 
the genuineness of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Secondly, The books of the Old Testament 


have too considerable a diversity of style to be 


the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must 
be on account of the language), or of any set of 
cotemporary Jews. If therefore they be all 


' . forgeries, there must be a suceession of impos- 


tors in different ages, who have concurred to 
impose upon posterity, which is inconceivable. 
To suppose part forged, and part genuine, is 
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very harsh, neither would this supposition, if ad- 
mitted, be satisfactory. 

Thirdly, ‘The Hebrew language ceased to be 

ken, as a living language, soon after the time 
of the Babylonish captivity < but it would be 
difficult or impossible to forge any thing in it, 
after it was become a dead language. For there 
was no grammar made for the Hebrew till many 
ages after ; and, as itis difficult to write ina 
dead language with exactness, even by the help 
of a grammar, so it seems impossible without 
it. All the books of the Old Testament must 
therefore be, nearly, as ancient as the Babylonish 
captivity : and, since they could not all be writ- 
ten in the same age, some must be considerably 
more ancient ; which would bring us again to a 
succession of conspiring impostors. 

Fourthly, This last remark may perhaps af- 
‘ford a new argument for the genuineness of the 
book of Danicl, if any were wanting. But in- 
deed the Septuagint translation shews both this, 


and all the other books of the Old Testament to 


have been considered as ancient books, soon 
after the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, at 
least. 

Fifthly, ‘There isa simplicity of style, and an 
unaffected manner of writing, in all the books 


of the Old Testament ; which is a very strong 


evidence of their genuineness, even exclusively 
of the suitableness of this circumstance to the 
times of the supposed authors. 
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Sixthly, The style of the New Testament is 
also simple’ and unaffected, and perfectly suited 
to the time, place, and persons. Let it be ob- 
served farther, that the use of words and phras- 
es is such, also the ideas, and method of rea- 
soning, as that the books of the New Testa- 
ment could be written by none but persons ori- 
ginally Jews ; which would bring the inquiry 
5 into a little narrower compass, if there was any 
occasion for this. 

One may also observe, that the narrations and 
precepts of both Old and New ‘Testament are 
delivered without hesitation ; the writers teach 
as having authority ; which circumstance is pe- 
. culiar to those, who have both a clear knowledge 
a - what they deliver, and a perfect integrity of 
# cart. 
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THE VERY GREAT NUMBER UF PARTICULAR CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF TIME, PLACE, PERSONS, &e. MEN- 
TIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE ARGUMENTS 
BOTH,.OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND TRUTH. 





Tuat the reader may understand what I 
mean by these particular circumstances, I will 
recite some of the principal heads, under which 
they may be classed. | 

There are then mentioned in the book of Gen- 
esis, the rivers of paradise, the generations of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, the deluge with its 
circumstances, the place where the ark rested, 


the building of the tower of Babel, the confu- 
B2 * 
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sion of tongues, the dispersion of mankind, 
or the division of the earth amongst the posteri- 
ty of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the generations 
of the postdiluvian patriarchs, with the gradual 
shortening of human life after the flood, the so- 
journings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with 
many particulars of the state of Canaan, and 
the neighlouring countries in their times, the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the. state 
of the land of Edom, both before and after E- 
sau’s time, and the descent of Jacob into E- 
_ gypt, with the state of Egypt before Moses’s 
time. 

In the book of Exodus are the plagues of E- 
gypt, the institution of the passover, the pas- 
sage through the Red Sea, with the destruction 
of Pharaoh and bis host there, the miracles of 
manna, the victory over the Amalekites, the so- 
lemn delivery of the law from mount Sinai, ma- 
ny particular laws both solemn and ceremonial, 
the worship of the golden calf, and a very mi- 
nute description of the tabernacle, priests’ gar- 
ments; ark, &c. 

- In Leviticus we have a collection of ceremo- 
nial laws, with all their particularities, and an 
account of the deaths of Nadab and Abihu. 

The book of Numbers contains the first and 
second numberings of the several tribes with 
their genealogies, the peculiar offices of the three 
several families of the Levites, many ceremoni- 
al laws, the journevings and encampments of the 
people in the wilderness during forty years, with 
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the relation of some remarkable events which 
happened in this period; as the 
of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories 
over Arad, Sion, and Og, with the division of 
the kingdoms of the two last among the Gadites, 
Reubenites, and Manassites, the history of Ba- 
lak and Balaam, and the victory over the Mid- 
janites, all described with the several particular- 
ities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a recap- 
itulation of many things contained in the three 
last books, with a second delivery of the law, 
chiefly the moral one, by Moses, upon the bor- 
ders of Canaan, just before his death, with an 
account of this. 

In the book of Joshua, we have the passage 
over Jordan, the conquest of the land of Canaan 
in detail, and the division of it among. the 
tribes, including a minute geographical descrip- 
tion. 

The book of Judges recites a great variety of 
publick transactions, with the private origin of 
some. In all, the names of times, places, and 
persons, both among the Israelites, and the 
neighbouring nations, are noted with particu- 
larity and simplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular ac- 
count of the genealogy of David, with several 
incidental circumstances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, contein the transactions 
of the kings before the captivity, and governours 
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afterwards, all delivered in the same circum 
stantial manner. And here the particular ac- 
count of the regulations sacred and civil estab- 
lished by David, and of the building of the 
temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the first book of Chronicles, and 
the lists of the persons who returned, sealed, &c. 
after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, deserve especial notice, in the light 
in which we are now considering things. 

The book of Esther contains a like account 
of a very remarkable event, with the institution 
of a festival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many histori- 
cal facts in an incidental way ; and this, with 
the books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles, allude to the‘manners and customs of 
ancient times in various ways. 

In the prophecies there are some historical 
relations ; and in the other parts the indirect 
mention of facts, times, places, and persons, is 
interwoven with the predictions in the most co- 
pious and circumstantial manner. 

If we come to the New Testament, the same 
observations present themselves at first view. 
We have the names of friends and enemies, 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, obscure and ilius- 
trious, the times, places, and circumstances of 
facts, specified directly, and alluded to indi- 
rectly, with various references to the customs 
and manners of those times. 
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Now here I observe, First, That, in fact, 
we do not ever find, that forged or false accounts 
of things superabound thus in particularities. 
There is always some truth where there are con- 
siderable particularities related, and they always 
seem to bear some proportion to one another. 
Thus there is a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and persons, in Manetho’s account 
of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias’s of the 
Assyrian kings, and those which the technical 
chronologers have given of the ancient king- 
doms of Greece ; and, agreeably thereto, these 
accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with 
some truth: whereas Thucydides’ history of 
the Peloponnesian war, and Cesar’s of the war 
im Gaul, in both which the particulars of time, 
place, and persons, are mentioned, are univer- 
sally esteemed true to a great degree of exact- 
ness. 

Secondly, A forger, or a relator of false- 
hoods, would be careful not to mention so great 
a number of particulars, since this would be to 
put unto his reader’s hands criterions whereby to 
detect him. Thus we may see one reason of 
the fact mentioned in the last paragraph, and 
which in confirming that fact, confirms the pro- 
position here to be proved. 

Thirdly, A forger, or a relater of falsehoods, 
could scarce furnish out such lists of particulars. 
It is easy to conceive how faithful records kept 
from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists ; nay, it is 
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natural to expect them in this case, from that le- 
cal memory which takes strong possession of 
the fancy. in those who have been present at 

transactions ; but it would be a work of the 
highest invention, and the greatest stretch of 
genius, to raise from nothing such numberless 
particularities, as are almost every where to be 
met with in the scriptures. The account giv- 
en of memory, imagination, and invention, in 
the foregoing part of these observations, sets 
this matter in a strong light. 

There is a circumstance relating to the gos- 
pels, which deserves particular notice in this 
place. St. Matthew and St. John were apos- 
tles ; and therefore, since they accompanied 
Christ, must have this local memory of his jour- 
neyings and miracles. St. Mark was a Jew 
of Judea, and a friend of St. Peter, and there- 
fore may either have had this local memory him- 
self, or have written chiefly from St. Peter, who 
had. But St. Luke being a proselyte of Anti- 
och, not converted perhaps till several years af- 
ter Christ’s resurrection, and receiving his ac- 
counts from different eyewitnesses, as he says 
himself, could have no regard of that order of 
time, which a local memory would suggest. 
Let us see how the gospels answer to these po- 
sitions. St. Matthew’s then appears to be in 
exact order of time, and to be a regulaior to St. 
Mark’s, and St. Luke’s, shewing St. Mark’s 
to be nearly so, but St. Luke’s to have little or 
no regard to the order of time in his account of 
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Christ’s ministry. St. John’s gospelis, like St. 
Matthew’s, in order of time ; but as he wrote 


after all the rest and with a view only of record- 
ing some remarkable particulars,such as Christ’s 


actions before he left Judea to go to preach in 
_ Galilee, his disputes with the Jews of Jerusa- 










lem, and his discourses to the apostles at his last 
supper, there was less opportunity for his local 
memory to shew itself. However, his recording 
what passed before Christ’s going into Galilee 
might be in part from this cause, as St. Mat- 
thew’s omission of it was probably from his 
want of this local memory. . For it appears that 
St. Matthew resided in Galilee ; and that he was 
not converted till some time after Christ’s com- 


‘ing thither to preach. Now this suitableness of 
the four gospels to their reputed authors, in a 
circumstance of so subtle and recluse a nature, 





is quite inconsistent with the supposition of fic- 
tion or forgery. This remark is chiefly taken 


* from Sir Isaac Newton’s chapter concerning the 


times of the birth and passion of Christ, in his 
comment on Daniel. 


Fourthly, If we could suppose the persons 


| who forged the books of the Old and New Testa- 
|, ments to have furnished their readers with the 
great variety of particulars above-mentioned, 
)\ notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged a- 
‘| gainst it, we cannot, however, conceive, but 
| that the persons of those times when the books 
| Were published, must, by the help of these cri- 
>; terions, have detected and exposed the forgeries 
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or falsehoods. For these criterions are so at- 
tested by allowed. facts, as at this time, and in 
this remote corner of the world, to establish the 
truth and genuineness of the scriptures, as may 
appear even from this chapter, and much more 
from the writings of commentators, sacred crit- 
icks, and such other learned men, as have given 
the historical evidences for revealed religion in 
detail ; and by parity of reason they would suf- 
fice even now to detect the fraud, were there 
any : whence we may conclude, a fortiori, that 
they must have enabled the persons who were 
upon the spot, when the books were published, 
to do this ; and the importance of many of these 
particulars considered under the last head but 
one, would furnish them with abundant motives 
for this purpose. And upon the whole I infer, 
that the very great number of particulars of 
time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the scrip- 
tures, is a proof of their genuineness and truth, 
even previously to the consideration of the a- 
greement of these particulars with history, na- 
tural and civil, and with one another, of which 
I now proceed to treat. 
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THE AGREEMENT OF THE SCRIPTURES WITH HISTS- 


RY, NATURAL AND CIVIL, IS A PROOF OF THEIR 


GENUINENESS AND TRUTH. 


Tuus the history of the fall agrees in an emi- 
nent manner both with the obvious facts of la- 
bour, sorrow, pain, and death, with what we see 
and feel every day, and with all our philoso- 
phical inquiries into the frame. of the buman 
mind, the nature of social life, and the origin of 
evil, as may appear from these papers. amongst 
other writings of the same kind. . The several 
powers of the little world within a man’s own 
breast are at variance with one another, as well 
as those of the great world.: we are utterly un- 
able to give a complete solution of the origin of 
the evils which flow from these discords, and 
from the jarring of the elements of the natural 
world ; and yet there are comfortable hopes, 
that all evil will be overpowered and annihilated 
at last, and that it has an entire subserviency to 
good really and ultimately, 2 e. though the, 
No t bruise our heel,’ yet we shall ‘ bruise ‘its 

ead.’ ' | 

In cannot be denied indeed, but that both the 
history of the creation, and that of the fall, are 
attended with great difficulties. But then they 
are not of such a kind as intimate them to be a 
fiction contrived by Moses. It is probable, 
that he set down the traditional account, such 


as he received it from his ancestors; and that 


50 ’ 
this.aceoynt contains the literal truth in short 
though so pe in certain particulars 


through its shorthess, and some figurative ex- 
— made use of, that we cannot yet, per- 
yps never shall, interpret it satisfactorily. How- 
ever, Mr. Whiston’s conjectures concerning the 
six days’ creation seem todeserve the attention 
of future inquirers ; and there is great plausi- 
bility in supposing with him, that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis contains a narrative of the suc- 
cession of visible app: | 
One may suppose also, that there is a typical 
and prophetick sense to be discovered hereafter, 
relative perhaps to the six millenniums, which 
are to precede a seventh sabbatical one ; and that 
the words are more accommodated to this sense 
than to the literal one, in some places, which I 
think holds in many of the prophecies that have 
double senses. However, there is no appear- 
ance of any motive to a fraud, either in the his- 
tory of the creation or fall, nor any mark of one. 
And the same shortness and obscurity which 
prevents our being able to explain, seems also 
to preclude objections. If we suppose these 
histories to have been delivered by traditional 
explanations that accompanied hicroglyphical 
delineations, this would perhaps account for 
some of the difficulties ; and help us to con- 
ceive how the histories may be exact, and even 
decypherable hereafter. ‘The appellations of the 
tree of life, of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and of the serpent, seem to favour 
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this supposition. At the utmost, one can 
make no objections against these histories, but 
what are consistent with the. first and lowest of 
the suppositions above-mentioned concerning 
divine inspiration. Aico ane 
Natural history bears a strong testimony to 
Moses’s account of the deluge ; and shews that 
it must have been universal, or nearly so, how- 
ever difficult it may be. to us, either to find 
sources for so great.a body of .waters, or meth- 
ods of removing them. That a comet had 
some share in this event seems highly probable 
from what Dr. Halley, and Mr. Whiston have 
observed of this matter: I guess also partly 
from the supposition, that some part of the tail 
of a comet was then attracted by the earth, and 


-deposited there, partly from the great shortening 


of human life after the flood, and partly from the 
fermenting and inebriating quality of vegetable 
juices, which seems first to have appeared im- 
mediately after the flood,. that. a great change 
was made at the time of the flood in the consti- 
tution of natural bodies, and particularly in that 
of water. And it seems not improbable to me, 
that an enlargement of the respective spheres of 
attraction and repulsion, and of the force of 
these, in the small particles of water, might 
greatly contribute to account for some circum- 
stances of the deluge, mentioned by Moses. 
For, by the increase of the sphere,.and force of 
attraction, the waters suspended in the air or fir- 
mament in the form of a mist or vapour before 
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the. flood; see Gen. ii. 5, 6. might be collected 
into: large-drops, and fall upon the earth. And 
their fall might give occasion to rarer watery 
vapours, floating at great distances from the 
earth in the planetary and intermundane spaces, 
to approach it, be in hke manner condensed 
into large drops, and fall upon it. This might 
continue for forty days, the force with which 
the rare vapours approached the earth decreasing 
all the latter part of that time, and being at the 
end of it overpowered by the contrary force of 
the vapoars raised from the earth, now covered 
with water, by the action of the sun, and of the 
wind, mentioned Gen. viii. 1. For it is evi- 
dent, that the wind has great power in raising 
watery particles, 7. e. putting them in a state of 
repulsion ; and the wind here considered would 
be far stronger than that which row prevails in 
the Pacifick Ocean, since the whole globe was 
one great ocean during the height of the deluge. 
The : cessation - of the rain, and the increase of 
the sphere, and force of repulsion, abov€ sup- 
posed, would in: like manner favour the ascent 
of vapours from this greatocean. And thus 
the precedent vapours might be driven by sub- 
sequent ones into:the planetary and intermundane 
spaces, beyond ‘the earth’s attraction. Howev- 
er, since the quantity of the subsequent vapours 
must perpetually decrease by the decrease of 
the surface of the ocean, a limit would be 
set to the ascent of the vapours, as was before 
to their descent. 
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Acvording to this hypothesis, that state of our 
waters; which was superinduced at the deluge, 
may both be the cause of thé -raittbow, ze. of 
drops of a size proper for this purpose, and ex- 
empt us from the danger of a second deluge. 
For a fresh intéermixture of like cometical par- 
ticles could not now superinduce a new state. 
The rainbow may therefore be a natural sign 
and evidence, ‘ that the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy the earth,’ 

As to the-bréaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep, mentioned Gen. vii. 11... though no 
satisfactory account has been given of this hith- 
erto, yet surely there is great plausibility in sup- 
posing, that the increased attraction of a comet, 
consequent upon its near "eng to’the earth, 
might have some such effect, and at the same 
time contribute to produce such changes in the 
earth, as a mere deluge could not. 

Civil history affords likewise many evidences, 
which support the Mosaick a¢¢ountof the deluge. 
Thus, First, We find from pagan authors, 
that the tradition of a flood was general, or even 
universal. Secondly, The paucity of man- 
kind, and the vast tracts of uni ted land, 
which —_ mentioned in the accounts of the first 
ages, shew that mankind are lately sprung from 
a small stock, and even suit the: time assigned 
by Moses for the flood, Thirdly, The great 
number of small kingdoms, and petty states in 
the first ages, and the late rise of the great em- 
pires of Egypt Assyria, Babylon, &c. con- 
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cur to the same purpose. Fourthly, The in- 


vention and progress of arts and sciences concur 
likewise. And this last favours the Mosaick 
history of the antediluvians. For as he men- 
tions little of their arts, so it appears from the 
late invention of them after the flood, that those 


who were preserved irom it were possessed of | 


few. 

. It has been objected to the Mosaick history 
of the deluge, that the ark could not contain all 
the animais which are now found upon the earth, 
with the proper provisions for them during the 
time of the deluge. But this, upon an accu- 
rate computation; has been proved to be other- 
wise ; so that what was thought an — Is 
even some-evidence. For it is extremely im 
probable, that a person who had feigned the par- 
ticular of the ark, should have come so near the 
proper dimensions. It isto be considered here, 
that the several species of both plants and brute 
animals, which differ from each other by small 
degrees, seem to be multiplied every day by the 
varieties. of climates, culture, diet, mixture, &c. 
also, that.if we suppose an universal deluge, the 
ark, with the entrance of the animals, &c. seem 
-necessary also.. For as we can trace up the first 
‘imperfect rudiments of the art of shipping 

the Greeks, there could be no shipping 

before the flaod ; consequently no animals could 
be saved. Nay, it is highly improbable, that 
even men, and domestick animals, could be sav- 
. 0, not to mention wild beasts, serpents; &c. 
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though we should suppose; that the antediluvi- 
ans had shipping, unless we_ suppose also, that 
they had a divine intimation and direction about 
it, such as Moses relates ; ‘which would be to 
give up the cause of infidelity at once.” 
It has been objected likewise, that the Negro 
nations differ so much from the Europeans, 
that they do not seem to have descended from 
the same ancestors. But this objection has: no 
solid foundation. We cannot presume to say 
what alterations climate, air, water, soil, cus- 
toms, &c. can or cannot produce. It is no 
ways to be imagined, that all the national differ- 
ence in complexion, features, make of the bones, 
&c. require so many different originals ; on the’ 
contrary, we have reason from experience to as- 
sert, that various changes of this kind are made 
by the incidents of life, just as was observed, 
in the last paragraph, of plants, and brute ani- 


-mals, And, with respect to the different com- 


plexions of different nations, Dr.-Mitchell has 
shewn with great: appearance of truth, Phil. 





| Trans. Numb. 474. that these arise from ex- 
>) © ternal influences. _It will confirm this, if it be. 


found, that the Jews, by residing in any cotin- 


_ try for some generations, approach to the com- 


plexion of the.original natives. At the same 
time we must observe from the history of: dis- 
tempers, that acquired dispositions may be 
transmitted to the descendants for some genera- 
tions ; which is perhaps one of the great truths 
intimated in the account of the fall. And thus 
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the children of Negroes may be black, though 
born and bred up in a country where the ori. 
ginal natives are not so. 

A third objection is, that it is difficult to ac- 
count for the original of the Americans, and for 
the wild beasts. and serpents that are found in 
that quarter of the world, according to the Mo- 
saick history. But to ‘this one may answer, 
First, ‘That America may be even now contig- 
uous to the north-east part of Asia. Secondly, 
That it might have been contiguous to other 
| of our great continent for some centuries 
after the deluge, though that contiguity be since 
broken off. Thirdly, That the first sailors, 
‘who: ventured out of the streights, or others, 
might be driven, by stress of weather, and their 
own ignorance, first within the influence of the 
trade-winds, and then to some part of America. 
One can offer nothing certain on either side, in 
respect of these points. However, it seems to 
me, that He-gp customs found amongst the Mi 
yf oa Americans are stronger evidences, 

they are of the same original with “the 

Asinticks and Europeans, than any which have 
yet nag spe to the contrary. And, upon the 
whole, I conclude certainly, that the Stotaiek 
account of the deluge is much confirmed by 
both natural and civil: history, if we embrace the 
first and lowest hypothesis concerning divine in- 
Spiration ; and has strong presumptions for 
‘at, om to the second or third. 
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| __-If-we could suppose the high mountains’ ig 
| South America not to ‘have ‘ea immerged in 

the‘deluge, we might the’ more easily account 
’ for the wild beasts, poisonous ‘Serpents, ind cu- 
"rious birds of America. Might not the ark be 
' driven round the glébe durmg the’ ‘deluge ? 
And might not Noah be aware of: this, and ob- 
served that it had been ‘iin fifteen cubits 
in water? And may not the Mosaick accounit 
_ be partly a narrative of what Noah saw, partly 
+ the conclusions which he must naturally draw 








from thence? ‘Thus the tops of some of the 


highest mountains might escape, consistentl wt 
with the Mosaick account. ‘The future inqi 
ries of natural historians nie? afar 2 one determ 
this point. 
_. The next great event recorded 7 in Genesis is 
the confusion of languages. Now the Mosaick 
_ account of this appears highly ¥ aie if we 
| first allow that of the deluge r itseems im- 
"*# possible to explain how the known languages 
7” should arise from one stock. Let any one try 
| only in Hebrew, Greek; Latin, and "English 
% The changes which have happened i in languages 
® since history has been certain, do not at ail « cor- 
respond toa supposition of this kind. ~ There 
is too much of method and art in the Greek and 
Latin tongues for them to’ have been the inven- 
tions of a rude and barbarous people ; and they 
differ too much from Hebrew, Arabick, &e. to 
have flowed from them without design.’ Ass to 
the Chinese, it is difficult to make any probable 
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conjectures about it, partly from its great hetero- 
pony in respect of other languages, partly 
learned men have not. yet examiined it 
accurately. However, the most.probable con- 
Hee seems to be, that it is me language al 
gah’ luvian rity ; the least pro 
ble page sealife flowed naturally from 
any known language, or from the same stock 
with any; which it must have done, if we.ad- 
mit the deluge, and yet reject the confusion of 


Phe ‘apersicn, of the three sons of Noah in. 


to different countries, related in. the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, comes next tinder consideration, 
being a consequence, not the cause, of the di- 
versity of languages. Now here antiquarians, 
and learned men, seem. to be fully agreed, that 
the Mosaick account is confirmed, as much as 
can be expected in our present ignorance of the 
state of ancient nations, And it is to be ob- 
pat of ail the articles. treated of under. this 
proposition, that we, who live in the north-west 
‘corner of Europe, lie under great disadvantages 
in such researches. However, since those who 
have studied the oriental languages and _histo- 
ries, or have travelled into the eastern parts, 
have made many discoveries of late years, which 
have surprizingly confirmed the scripture ac- 
counts, one may hope and presume, that if either 
our learned men be er suffered to have free 
access to those , or the natives themselves 
ccome learned, both which are surely probable 
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__ evidences for 0 igh me ripture, history 
will be brought to light. = 
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ancient postdiluvian w toMoses, 

and” the ‘ succeeding sacred scot by The 

_ postdiluvian ‘patriarch then © to have 
worshipped the one Supreme by: sa 


fices, but in a simple manner, and to have 

frequent divine communications, By 

their posterity fell off to idolatry, w 

: syn, moon, and stars, deified dead ‘men, : 
_ polluted themselves with the. most imp’ 

_ abominable te oc The 

, . were kept to the worship of the true God, and. 4 

___ even they were often infected by their idolatrous h 

_* neighbours. Now all this is perfectly agreable 

« | to what we find in pagan history = 

)- || tries of the pagans are acknow d on : 

is | hands. It appears also from pagan history, t 

» they grew up by degrees, as the scriptures in. 

es | ||7) timate. All the religions appear to have 

10 | | had the worship ° of on one god superiour so ie 
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o- | rest, as their common foundation. | 
s, endeavoured to render him propitious by they 
h | fice ;-which surely cannot be an human i inven- 
c i tion, nor a custom, which, if invented in one 
er] -nation, would be readily pro to another. 
ee | They all joined mediatorial and inferiour, also 
e eel and tutelar deities to the one god. "And 
le = they all taught the frequency of commu., 
_ Mications. Hence the pagan religions appear to 
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be merely the degenerated offspring of patriarch. 

al revelations, and to infer them as their cause. 

--Hence the pretences of kings, lawgivers, priests, 
and great men, to inspiration, with the creduli- 
ty of the multitude. That there had been di- 
vine communications, was beyond dispute ; and 
a aged all that reluctance to admit them, 
which appears in the present age, was over-rul- 

ed. At first there a no eee When 
therefore they did arise, it would not be easy 
for the Paiisade to distinguish between those 
who had really divine communications, and 
those who only feet at to them ; till at last all 
real inspiration Rains ceased among the gentile 
world, het several religions kept possession 
merely, by the. force of education, fraud in the 
priests, and fear in the people ; and even these 
Supports began to fail at last, about the time of 
Christ’s mine. And thus many things, 
which have been thought to weaken the evi- 
dencés for the scripture accounts, are found to 
strengthen them, by flowing naturally from that 
state of religion in ancient times, and_ from that 
only, which the scripture delivers. 

A farther confirmation of the same scripture 
accounts of the flood, dispersion of mankind, 
arid patriarchal revelations, may be had from the 
following very remarkable particular: it ap- 

ars from history, that the different nations of 
the world have had, ceteris paribus, more or 
less knowledge, civil and religious, in. propor- 
tion as they’ were nearer to, or had more intimate 
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eommunication with Egypt, Palestine, Chal- 
dea, and the other ‘countries, that’ were’ in- 
habited by the most eminent’ persons amongst 
the first descendants of: Noah, and by these who 


are said in scripture to have had particular revela- 


tions made to them by God } ‘and that the first 
inhabitants of the ‘extreme parts of the werld, 
reckoning Palzstine as the centre,-were in gen- 
eral mere savages. | Now all-this is utterly m- 
explicable upon. the footing of infidelity, of ‘the 
exclusion of all divine communications. “Why 
Should not human nature be as sagacious, and 
make as many discoveries, civil and religious, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, or in America, as 
in Egypt, Palestine,- Mesopotamia, ‘Greece, or 
Rome ? Nay, why should Palestine so far ex- 
ceed them ail, as’ it did confessedly ? Allow 
the scripture accounts, and all will. be clear and 
easy. Mankind, after the flood, were first dlis- 
persed from the plains of Mesopotamia: .Some 
of the chief heads of families settled there; in 
Palzstine, and in Egypt. Palzestine had after- 
wards extraordinary -divine illuminations be- 
stowed upon its inhabitants, the Israelites and 


Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the purest no- 


tions of God, and the wisest‘civil establishment. 
Next after them come the Egyptians and Chal- 
dzans, who, not being removed from their first 
habitations, and living in fertile countries water- 
ed by the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, may be 
supposed to have’ preserved more both of the 
anRCERY ra and postdiluvian ‘revelations, ‘also 
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to have had more leisure for invention, and a 
more free communication with the Israelites and 
Jews, than any other nations; whereas those 
small parties, which were driven farther and far- 
ther from each other into the extremes of heat 
and cold, entirely occupied in providing neces- 
saries for themselves, and also cut off by rivers, 
mountains, or distance from all communication 
with Paizstine, Egypt, and Chaldza, would 
lose much of their original stock, and have 
neither inclination nor ability to invent more. 
Let us now consider the history of particular 
facts, and inquire what attestations we can pro- 
duce from pagan history for the scripture ac- 
counts of Abraham and his posterity, the Israel- 
ites and Jews. We cannot expect much here, 
partly because these things are of a private na- 
ture, if compared to the universal deluge, partly 
because the pagan history is either deficient, or 
grossly corrupted with fable and fiction, till we 
come to the times of the declension of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. However, 
some faint traces there are in ancient times, and 
many concurring circumstances in succeeding 
ones ; and, as soon as the pagan records come to 
be clear and certain, we have numerous and 
strong confirmations of the sacred history. 
Thus the history of Abraham seems to have 
transpired in some measure. It is also probable 
that the ancient Brachmans were of his posteri- 
ty by Keturah, that they derived their name 
from him, and worshipped the true God only. 
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Moses is mentioned by many heathen writers, 
and the accounts which they give of his con- 
ducting the Israelites from to Canaan are 
such as might be expected. ¢ authors lived 
so long after Moses, and had so little uni- 
ty or inclination to knew the exact truth, or to 
be particular, that their accounts cannot invali- 
date the scripture history, though they do a lit- 
tle confirm it. The expulsion of the Canaan- 
ites by Joshua seems to have laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of the shepherds in the 
Lower Egypt mentioned by Manetho, and of 
the expulsion of the natives into the Upper 
Egypt ; who, after some centuries drove the 
shepherds back again into Canaan about the 
time of Saul. Canaanites mentioned by 
St. Austin and others, upon the coast of Africa, 
may be of the same original. See Mewton’s 
Chronol. page 198. We may conclude from 
the book of Judges, that there were many _pet- 
ty sovereignties in the neighbourhood of Ca- 
naan ; and it appears from pagan history, as Sir 
Isaac Newton has rectified it, that the first great 
empire, that of Egypt, was not yet risen. 
When David subdued the Philistines or Phoe- 
nicians, Cadmus and others seem to have fled 
into Greece, and to have carried letters with 
them, which the Philistines had probably learnt, 
about a generation before, from the of the 
law found in the ark taken from the lites. 
After Solomon’s temple was built, the temple of 
Vulcan in Egypt, and others in other places, 
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pe to be built in imitation of it ; just.as the 
s of the heathens were imitations of God’s 
| unications to the Israelites, and particu- 
a of that by Urim and Thummim.  Shishak, 
who came out of Egypt in the fifth year of Re- 
hoboam, is the Sesostris of Herodotus ; and 
bi point, being settled, becomes a capital pin, 
-which‘all the pagan chronology depends. 
ine Herodotus’s hist of the Egyptian kings is 
made probable and consistent. As we advance 
Seabee to the Assyrian monarchy, the scripture 
accounts agree with the profane ones rectified ; 
and when we comic still farther to the zra of 
Nabonassar,and tothe kings of Babylon and Per- 
sia, which are posterior to this zera, and record- 
ed in Ptolemy’s canon, we find the agreement 
of sacred and profane listory much more exact, 
there being certain:criterions in the profane his. 
tory for fixing the facts related in it. . And it is 
remarkable, that not only the direct relations of 
the historical books, but the indirect, incidental 
mention of things in the prophecies, tallies with 
true chronology ; which surely is such an evi- 
dence for their genuineness and truth, as cannot 
be called in question. And, upon the whole, 
it may be observed, that the sacred history is 
distinct, methodical, and consistent throughout ; 


___ the profane utterly deficient in the first apes, -ob- 


scure and full of fictions in the succeeding 
ones ; anid that it is but just clear and precise in 
the principal:facts about the time that the sacred 
history ends. So that this corrects and regu. 
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lates that, and renders it intelligible in many in- 
stances, which must otherwise be given up as 
utterly inexplicable. How then can we suppose 
the sacred history not to be genuine and true, 
or a wicked imposture to rise up, and continue 
not only undiscovered, but even to increase to 
a most audacious height, in a nation which of 
all others kept the most exact accounts of time ? 
I will add one remark more: this same nation, 
who may not have lost so much as one year 
from the creation of the world to the Babylonish 
captivity, as soon as they were deprived of the 
assistance of prophets, became most inaccurate 
in their methods of keeping time, there being 
nothing more erroneous than the accounts of 
Josephus, and the modern Jews, from the time 
of Cyrus, to that of Alexander the Great; not- 
withstanding that all the requisite assistances 
might easily have been borrowed from the 
neighbouring nations, who now kept regular 
annals. Hence it appears, that the exactness 
of the sacred history was, owing to the divine 
assistance. ‘2 

It is an evidence in favour of the scriptures, 
allied to those which I am here considering, 
that the manners of the persons. mentioned in 
the scriptures have that simplicity and plainness, 
which 1s also ascribed to the first ages of the 
world by pagan writers ; and both of them con- 
cur, by’ this, to intimate the novelty of the then 
present race, 7. ¢. the deluge.- 
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_ Besides these attestations from abo histo- 


ry, we may consider the Jews themselves as 
bearing testimony to this day, in all’ countries of 
the world, to the truth of their ancient history, 
z. ¢€. to that of the Old and New Testaments. 
Allow this, and it will be easy to see how they 
should still persist in their attachment to that re- 

Yolen laws, and those prophecies, which 
so manifestly condemn them, both in past times, 
‘and in the present. Suppose any considerable 
alteration made in their ancient history, 7. e. any 
such as may answer the purposes of infidelity, 
and their present state will be inexplicable. 

The books of the New Testaments are veri- 
fied by history, in a maanner still more illustri- 
ous; these books being written, and the facts 
mentioned therein transacted, during the times 
of Augustus, Tiberius, and the succeeding 
Cesars. Here we may observe, 

First, That the incidental mention of the Ro- 
man emperours, governours of Judza, and the 
neighbouring proviuces, the Jewish high priests, 
sects of the Jews, and their customs, of places, 
and of transactions, is found to be perfectly a- 
ereeable to the histories of those times. And 
as the whole number of these particulars is very 
great, they may be reckoned a full proof of the 
genuineness of the books of the New Testa- 
ment ; it being impossible for a person who had 

them, 7. ¢. who. was not an eye and ear 
__ witness, and otherwise concerned with the 
| - transactions as the books require, but who had 
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invented many histories and circumstances, &ce. 

not to have been deficient, superfluous and er- 

roneous. . No man’s memory or knowledge is. 
sufficient for such adaptation of feigned circum- 

stances, and especially where the mention is in- 

cidental. . Let any one consider bow -oftéen the 
best poets fail in this, who yet endeavour not:to. 
vary from the manners and customs of the age 
of which they write; at the sime time, that po- 

etry neither requires nor admits so great a mi- 

nuteness in the particular circumstances of time, 

place, and persons, as the writers of the New 
Testament have descended to naturally and inci- 

dentally. 

Secondly, That Christ preached in Judzea and 
Galilee, made many disciples, and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, at the ‘instigation of the 
chief men among the Jews ;. also that his disci-. 
ples preached after his death, not only in Judea, 
but all over the Roman empire ;_ that they con- 
verted multitudes, were persecuted, and at last 
suffered death, for their firm adherence to their 
master ; and that both Christ and his disciples 
pretended to work many miracles ; are facts at- 
tested by civil history in the amplest manner, 
and which cannot be called in question. Now 
these facts are so connected with the other facts 
mentioned in thé New ‘Testament, that. they 
must stand or fall together. . There is no proba- 
ble account to be given of these facts, but by 
allowing the rest. For the proof of this, I = 
peal to every reader who will make the trial. » It 
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may also be concluded from the remarkable un- 
willingness of the present unbelievers to allow 
~even the plainest facts in expressterms. | For it 
shews them to be apprehensive, that the con- 
nection between the several principal facts men- 
tioned in the New Testament is inseparable, and 
that the attestation given to some by civil histo- 
ry may easily be extended to all. 

It has been objected, that more mention 
ought to have been made of the common facts 
by the profane writers of those times, also some 
acknowledgment of the miraculous ones, had 
they been true. To this we may answer, First, 
That Judzea was but a small and distant province 
of the Roinan empire, and the Jews themselves, 
with whiom the christians were for a long time 
confourided, much despised by the Romans. 
Secondly, That historians, politicians, generals, 
&c. have their imaginations so much pre-occu- 
pied by affairs of state, that matters purely reli- 
gious are little regarded by them. ‘ Gallio car- 
ed for none of these things.’ Thirdly, 
That a person whoattended in any great degree 
to the christian affairs, if a good man, could 
scarce avoid becoming a christian ; after which 
his testimony ceases to be pagan, and becomes 
christian ; of which I shall speak under the next 
head. Fourthly, That both those who were 
favourers of the christians, and those averse to 
them in a moderate degree, one of Which must 
be the case with great numbers, would have 
motives to be silent; the half christians would 
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be silent for fear of being persecuted; and the 
others would affect to take no notice of what 
they disliked, but could not disprove ; which is 
a fact that occurs to daily observation.  Lasily, 
when these things are laid together, the attesta- 
tions of the profane writers to the common facts 

to be such as one might expect, and. their 
silence as to the miraculous ones is accounted 
for. 

Thirdly, -All the christian writers, fromm the 
time of the apostles and downwards, bear testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, and. the truth of the facts, in 
a great variety of ways, direct and indirect, and 
in such manner as might. be expected, Their 
quotations from them are numberless, and agree 
sufficiently with the present copies. They go 
every where upon the supposition of the facts, 
as the foundation of all their discourses, wri- 
tings, hopes; fears, &c. They discover eyery. 
where the highest regard, and even veneration, 
both for the books and the authors. In short, 
one cannot see how this testimony in- favour of 
the books of the New Testament can be invali- 
dated, unless by supposing all the ecclesiastical 
writings of the first centuries to be forged also ; 
or ali the writers to have concurred to write as 
if they believed the genuineness and truth of 
these books, though they did not ; or to have 
had no ability or inclination to distinguish genu- 

and truth from forgery and falsehood ; ; 
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or by some other such supposition, as will 

scarce bear to be named. 

_ Here three questions may be asked, that bear 
‘some relation to this subject ; and the answers 
to which will, I think, illustrate and confirm 
what has been advanced in the last paragraph. 

- Thus, First, It may be asked, why we have 
not more accounts of the life of Christ transmit- 
tedtous? To this I answer, that it is proba- 
ble from St. Luke’s preface, that there were 
many short and imperfect accounts handed 
about very early ; the authors of which, though 
they had not taken care to inform themselves 
accurately, did not, however, endeavour to im- 
pose on others designedly ; and that all these 
grew into disuse, of course, after the four gos- 
pels, or perhaps the three first, were published, 
or, at least, after the canon of the NewTesta- 
ment was formed; also, that after this the chris- 
tians were so perfectly satisfied, and had the 
four gospels in such esteem, that no one pre- 
sumed to add any other accounts, and especially 
as all the apostles were then dead. 

The second question is, how come we to have 
so little account, in the primitive writers, of the 
lives, labours, and sufferings of the apostles ? 
I answer that the apostles seem to have resided 
in Judza, till Nero’s army invaded it, and after- 
wards to have travelled into distant parts; and 
that neither their converts in Judza,,nor those 
in the distant barbarous countries, into which 
they travelled, could have any probable motive 
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for writing their lives: also, that, as to other 
christians, they had neither opportunities nor 
motives. The christians looked up to Christ, 
as their master, not to the species. Their 
great business was to promote christianity, not 
to gratify their own or other’s fruitless curiosity. 
They were not learned men, who had 
their lives in the study of annalists and bi 


ers. They did not suspect, that an account of | 


the lives of the apostles would ever be wanted, 
or that any one could call their integrity, inspira- 
tion, miracles, &c. in question. St. Luke seems 
to have designed by his Acts, chiefly to shew 
how the me fret got firm footing amongst 
Jews, tes of the gate, and S doletscus 
we bal ; in er to encou the new con- 
verts to copy the examples of the apostles, and 
first preachers, and to publish the gospel in all 
nations. Lastly, the primitive christians had 
early disputes with Jews, heathens, hereticks, 
and even with one another ; which took up 
much of their attention and concern. 

Thirdly, It may be asked, who were the per- 
sons that forged the spurious acts and revela- 


tions of several of the apostles, &c.? I an- © 


swer, that, amongst the number of those who 
joined themselves to the christians, there must 
be many whose hearts were not truly purified, 
and who, upon a atizing, would become 
more self-interested, vain-glorious, and impure 
than before. © These were antichrists, as St. 
John calls them, who left the church because 
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they were not of it. Some of these 

books to: support themselves, and establish their 
_ Own tenets. Others might write partly -like en- 
thusiasts, partly like impostors. And, lastly, 
There were some both weak and wicked men, 
» though not so abandoned as the ancient here- 
_ tigks, who in the latter end of the second cen- 






. ‘tity, and afterwards, endeavoured to make con- 
“Werts ‘by forgeries, and such other wicked arts. 
However, all those who were usually called fath- 
ers, in the first ages, staid remarkably clear of 
such c 
Fourthly, “The propagation of christianity, 
withthe manner in which it was opposed by 
both Jews and gentiles, bears witness to the 
truth‘and genuineness of the books of ‘the New 
‘Festament,' “Bit I forbear entering upon this 
argument, as* it will come: more properly in an- 
other place. » Let ine only observe here, that 
there are ‘many passages in the Talmudical wri- 
tings, Which afford both light and confirmation 
to the New Testament, notwithstanding that 
em? principal design of the authors was to dis- 
it it. 
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THE AGREEMENT OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND 


NEW TESTAMENTS WITH THEMSELVES AND WITH 


EACH OTHER, IS AN ARGUMENT BOTH OF THEIR 
GENUINENESS AND TRUTH. 


Tue truth of this proposition will be email 


dent, if a sufficient number of these mutuala- 
greements can be made out. It isnever found) 
that any single person, who deviates much from 
the truth, can be so perfectly upon his guard as 
to be always consistent with himself. - Much 
less therefore can this happen in the case of a 
number living also in different ages. _ Nothing 
can make them consistent, but their c 


faithfully after real facts. The instances ve 
make this clearer, 


The laws of the Israelites are contained in the 
Pentateuch, and referred to in a great variety of 
ways, direct and indirect, in the historical books, 
in the Psalms, and in the Prophecies. ‘The histo- 
rical facts also in the preceding books are often 
referred to in those that succeed, and in the 
Psalms and Prophecies. In like manner the 


gospels have the greatest harmony with each 


other, and the Epistles. of St. Paul with the ~ 
_Acts of the Apostles. And indeed one may 


say, that there is scarce any book of either Old 

or New Testament, which may not be shewn 

to refer to many of the rest in some way or oth- 

er. For it is to be observed, that the Bible has 

been studied and commented upon far more 
C 
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than any other book whatsoever ; and that it has 
_ been the business of believers in all ages to 
find-out the mutual relations of its parts, and of 
unbelievers to search for inconsistencies ; also 
that the first meet every day with more and 
more evidences in favour of the scriptures from 
the mutual agreements and coincidences here 
considered ; and that unbelievers have never 
been able to allege any inconsistencies that 
could in the least invalidate the truth of the 
principal facts; I think, not even affect the di- 
vine inspiration of the historical books, accord- 
ing to the second or third hypothesis above- 
mentioned. 

~ It will probably illustrate this proposition, to 
bring’ a parallel instance from the Roman wri- 
ters. Suppose then that no more remained of 
these writers than Livy, Tully, and Horace. 
. Would they not by their references to the same 
facts and customs, by the sameness of style in 
the same writer, and differences in the different 
ones, and numberless other such like circum- 
stances of critical consideration, prove them- 
selves, and one another to be genuine, and the 
principal facts related, or alluded to, tc be true ? 
' It is also to be observed, that this mutual 
harmony and self-consistency, in its ultimate 
ratio, is the whole of the evidence which we 
have for facts done in ancient times or distant 
‘places. Thus, if a person was so sceptical as 
to. call in question the whole Roman hidiory. 









even the most notorious facts, as their conquests 
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first of Italy, and then of the neighbouring 
countries, the death of Czesar, and the fall of the 
western.empire by the invasions of the Goths 
and Vandals, with all the evidences of these 
from books, inscriptions, coins, customs, &c. 
as being’ all forged in order to deceive ; one 
could only shew him, that it is inconsistent with 
what he sees of human nature, to suppose that 
there should be such a combination to deceive ;: 
or that the agreement of these evidences with 
each other is far too great to be the effect of anv 
such fraudulent design, of chance, &c. And 
all these agreements are, in effect, only bringing . 
a number of concurring evidences, whose sum 
total soon approaches to the ultimate limit, 2. e. 
tounity, or absolute certainty; nearer than by 
any distinguishable difference. It does not 
therefore import, in respect of real conviction, 
after a certain number are brought, whether we 
bring any more or not ; they can only add this 
imperceptible defect, 7. ¢. practically nothing. 
Thus I suppose that the remaining writings of 
Livy, Tully, and Horace alone would satisfy 
any impartial man so much of the general exten- 
siveness of the Roman conquests, &c. that 
nothing perceptible could be added to his con- 
viction ; no more than any. common event can, 
» or ever does in fact, appear more credible from 
the testimony of a thousand than of ten or 
twenty witnesses of approved integrity. And 
whoever will apply this reasoning to the present 
case, Must perceive, as it appears to me, that 
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the numberless minute, direct, and indirect a- 
_ greements and coincidences, that present them- 

selves to all diligent readers of the scriptures, 
prove ‘their truth and genuineness beyond all 
contradiction, at least according to the first and 
lowest hypothesis concerning divine inspiration. 

As to those few and small apparent inconsis- 
tencies, which are supposed to confine the in- 
spiration of the scriptures to this lowest sense ; 
one may observe, that they decrease every day 
as learned men inquire farther ; and that, were i 
the scriptures ‘perfectly exact in every particu- 4 
lar, there must be some apparent difficulties, "| 
arising merely from our ignorance of ancient . 
languages, customs, distant places, &c. and 
consequently, that if these be not more, than 
our ignorance makes it reasonable to expect, | 
they are no objection at all. And of apparent i 
inconsistencies one may remark in particular, 
that they exclude the supposition of forgery. 

No single forger or combination of forgers, 
would have suffered the apparent inconsistencies 
which cccur in a few places, such as _ the differ- ; 





ent genealogies of Christ in St. Matthew and rn 
St. Luke, and some little variations in the nar- E 
ration of the same fact in different gospels. A 


These are too obvious at first sight not to have 
been prevented had there been any fraud. i 

I will here add an hypothesis, by which, as 
it appears to me, one may reconcile the geneal- 
ogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke. I sup- . | 
pose then, that St. Matthew relates the real pre- | 
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genitors of Joseph; St. Luke the series of 
those who were heirs ‘to David by birthright ; 
and that both transcribed from genealogical ta- 
bles, well known to the jews. of those times. 

St. Matthew after David takes Solomon, from 
whom Joseph lineally descended. “St. Luke 
takes Nathan, upon whom, though young- 
er than some others, and even than Solo- 
mon, we must suppose the birthright to be 
conferred, as in the instances of Jacob and Jo- 
seph. St. Matthew proceeds’ by real descent 
to Salathiel; at the time of the captivity ; St. 
Luke proceeds by the heirs according to birth- 
right, and comes to Salathiel likewise. We 
must therefore suppose, that Salathiel, Solo- 
mon’s heir, was now David’s also, by the ex- 
tinction of all the branches of Nathan’s family. 
St. Matthew then takes Zorobabel as Joseph’s 
real progenitor. St. Luke takes him as heir or 
eklest son to Salathiel. Again, St. Matthew 
takes Abiud the real progenitor, St. Luke Rhesa 
the eldest son ; and thus St. Matthew proceeds 
by lineal descent to Joseph, St. Luke by heirs 
to the same Joseph ; for we are to suppose, that 
Heli dying without heirs male, Joseph became 
his heir by birthright, i. e. heir to Zerobabel, 


Mi. e. to David. If we farther suppose, that the 


virgin Mary was daughter to Heli, for which 
there appears to be some evidence, the solution 
will be more complete, and more agreeable to. 
the jewish customs. It confirms this solution,: 


that St. Matthew uses the word svecs which re~ 
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Strains his genealogy to lineal descent ; whereas 
St. Luke uses the article «*, which is very gen- 
eral. It confirms it also, that St. Luke’s de- 
scents, reckoning from David to Salathiel, are 
but about twenty-two years apiece ; which is 
so much ‘too short for descents from father to 
son, but agrees very well to descents by birth- 
right. As to St. Matthew’s descents, they are 
‘far too long, after the,captivity, for descents from 
‘father to son ; but then it is easy to suppose, 
that some were left out on account of dying be- 
fore their fathers, or some other reason. Three 
of the kings of Judah are left out after Joram, 

ps on account of their being of the imme- 
diate posterity of the idolatrous Ahab’s daugh- 
_ter Athaliah.”. Others are leit out after the cap- 
tivity, perhaps for some similar reason. 


THE UNITY ‘OF DESIGN, WHICH APPEARS IN THE DIS- 
PENSATIONS RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES, IS AN 
ARGUMENT NOT ONLY OF THEIR TRUTH AND GEN- 

? VINENESS BUT ALSO OF THEIR DIVINE AUTHURI- 
vY. 


For*this unity is not only so great as to ex- 
clude forgery and fiction, in the same way as 
the mutual agreements mentioned in the last 
proposition, but also greater than the best and 
ablest men could have preserved, inthe circum- 
“stances of these writers, without the divine as- 


sistance. In order to ‘see this, let us inquire 
what this design is, and how it is — by 
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the series of events, and divine interpositions, 
recorded in the scriptures. | | 
The design is that of bringing all mankind 

to an exalted, pure, and spiritual happiness, by 
teaching, enforcing, and begetting in them love 
and obedience to God. This appears from 
many passagés’in the Old ‘Testament, and from 
almost every part of the New. Now we are 
not here to inquire in what manner an almighty 
being could soonest and most effectually accom- 
plish this. But the question is, whether, laying 
down the state of things as it has been, is, and 
probably will be, for our foundation, there be 
not a remarkable fitness in the dispensations as- 
cribed to God in the scriptures, to produce this 
glorious effect ; and whether the persons who 
administered these dispensations did not here 
concur with a surprising uniformity, though 
none of them’saw Coste ultimate design com- 
pletely, and some but very imperfectly ; just as 
brutes by their instincts, and children by the 
workings of their natural faculties, contribute 
to their own preservation, improvement, and 
happiness without at all foreseeing, that they do 
this, If we alter any of the circumstances of 
the microcosm or macrocosm, of the frame 
of our own natures, or of the external 
world that surrounds us, we shall have ques- 
tion rise up after question in an endless series, 
~ amd shall never be satisfied, unless God should 
be pleased to produce happiness instantaneously, 
#. e¢. without any means, or secondary instru- 
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mental causes at all ; and, even then, we should 
only be where we were at. our first setting out, 
if:things be considered in the true: ultimate 
light:;. We are therefore to lay down the 
real state of things, as our foundation, Z. e. we 
_ are to suppose man to be in a state of good 
mixed with evil, born with appetites, and ex- 
posed to temptations, to which if he yields, suf- 
fering must follow ; which. suffering, however, 
tends to eradicate the disposition, from whence 
it flowed, and to-implant a» better : we are to 
-, Suppose him tobe endued with voluntary pow- 
ers, which enable him to model his affections 
and actions. according to a rule ; and that the 
love of God, his ultimate happiness, can never 
be genuine, but by his first learning to fear God, 
by his being mortified to pleasure, honour, and 
profit, and the most refined selfish desires, and 
by his Joving his neighbour as himself, 7. ¢. we 
must suppose allthat which practical writers mean 
by astate of trial, temptation, moral exercise and 
‘improvement, and of practical free-will. Let us 
see therefore, how the several dispensations men- 
tioned in the scriptures, their being recorded 
there, and the subordinate parts, which the pro- 
phets and apostles acted, conspired to bring 
about this ultimate end of man, both in each in- 
dividual, and in the whole aggregate, consider- 
ed as one great-individual, as making up the 
mystical body. of ‘Christ, according to the lan- 
guage of St. Paul ;:and mquire, whether, if all 
other reasons were set aside, the mere harmony 
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and concurrence of so many parts, and so ma- 


ny persons removed from each other by long in- 


tervals of time, in this one great design, will 
not compel us to acknowledge the genuineness, 
truth, and divine authority, of the scriptures. 
The first thing which presents itself to us:in 
the scriptures, is the history of the creation and 
fall. . ‘These are not to be accounted for, as was 
said above, being the foundation upon which 
we go. However, the recording them by Mo- 
ses, as tradition began to grow weak and uncer- 
tain, has been of great use to all those, who 
have had them communicated by this means 
perfectly or imperfectly, z. ¢. toa great part of 
the world. | This history impresses an awful 
and amiable sense: of the Divine Bemg, our 
creator and judge ; shews the heinousness of sin ; 
and mortifies us to this world, by declaring that 
our passage through it must be attended with 
labour and sorrow. We find ourselves’ in this 
state ; revealed religion did not bring us into it : 
nor is this state an objection to revealed re- 
ligion, more than to natural :. however, re- 
vealed religion goes a step higher than natural, 
and shews the immediate secondary cause, viz. 
the sin and wilful disobedience of our first par- 


ents. And when the account of paradise, of 


man’s expulsion thence, and of the. curse past 
upon him in the beginning of Genesis, are com- 
pared with the removal of this curse, of sorrow, 
crying, pain, and death, with the renovation of 
all things, and with man’s restoration to the 
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tree of life and paradise, and his admission into 
thenew Jerusalem in the last chapters of the 
revelation, hope and. fear quicker each other ; 
-and both conspire to purify the’ mind, and to 
advance the great design considered ander this 
proposition. 

How far the deluge was necessary, ceteris 
manentibus, for the purification of those who 
were destroyed by it, 7. ¢. for accomplishing 
this great end in them, we cannot presume to 
say... -It is sufficient, that there is no contrary 

presumption, that no methods consistent with 
the state of things in the ancient world were 

ted, as far as we know, and that we are not 
im the least able to propose a better scheme. 
We leave these rebellious, unhappy people, now 
translated into another state, to the same kind 
Providence which attended them in this, and all 
whose punishments on this side the grave are 
for melioration. However, the evident foot- 
steps of this in the world, and the clear tradition 
of it, which would continue for several ages, 
also the history: of it delivered by Moses, have 
am unquestionable good tendency. Sinners, 
who reflect at all, cannot but be alatmed at so 
dreadful an instance of divine severity. —Far- 
ther, if this history shouid open to us a new re- 
.lation, viz. that which we bear to the comets, 
this, compared with other parts of the scriptures, 
may .give us hereafter such intimations con- 
cerning the kind, degree, and duration of future 
punishment, as will make the most obdurate 
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tremble, and work in them that fear which is the 
beginning of wisdom, and of the perfect love 
which casteth out fear. At. the same time we 
may observe, that the covenant which God 
made, not only with Noah: and his ity, 
but with all living creatures, after the , has 
a direct and immediate tendency to beget love. 

_ The confusion of languages, the consequent 
dispersion of mankind, and the shortening of the 
lives of the postdiluvians, all concurredto check 
the exorbitant growth and infection of wicked- 
ness.. And we may judge how necessary these 
checks were, ceteris manentibus, from the great 
idolatry and corruption: which appeared in:the 
world within less than a thousand years after the 
flood. The patriarchal revelations mentioned 
and intimated by Moses had the same good ef- 
fects, and were the foundation of those pagan re- 
ligions, and, in great measure, of that moral 
sense, which, corrupt and imperfect as they 
were, could not but be far preferable to an entire 
want of these. If it be-objected, that, accord- 
ing to this, greater checks, and more divine 
- communications, were wanted ; 1 answer, that 
a greater dispersion, or shortening of human 
life, might have prevented the destined increase 
of mankind, or the growth of knowledge, civil 
- and religious, &c. and that more or more evi- 
dent divine interpositions might have restrained 
the voluntary powers too much, or have pre- 
cluded that faith which is necessary to our ulti. 
mate perfection. These are conjectures indeed ; 
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but they are upon. the level with the objection, 
which is conjectural also. « 

‘The. next remarkable particular that. occurs, 
isthe calling of Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful... Now in this part of the scripture history, 
as it"is explained by the New Testament, we 
havethe strongest me of God’s great ¢ de- 

to purify and perfect mankind. He is %al- 

led to forsake his relations, friends and country, 
lest he should be corrupted by idolatry ; he re- 
-geives the promise of the land of Canaan, with- 
out seeing any probable means of obtaining it, 
besides this promise, in order to. wean him from 
the dependence on external means ; he waits for 
a son till all natural expectations ceased, for the 
same purpose ;_ by obtaining him he learns to 
trust in-God notwithstanding apparent impossi- 
bilities ; and the command to sacrifice ‘ his son, 
his only son Isaac, whom he loved,” affords him 
a noble opportunity of exercising this trust, and 
of shewing, that his principle of obedience to 
God was already superiour to the purest of 
earthly perfections. Lastly, when God promis- 
es him, as a reward for all his faith and obedi- 

ence, as the highest blessing, that ‘ in him and 

his seed all the nations of the earth shall be bles- 
sed,’ we must conceive this to be a declaration, 

first, that God himself is infinitely benevolent ; 

and, secondly, that the happiness of Abraham, 

of his seed, and of all mankind who were to be 

blessed in his seed, must arise from their imita- 
tion of God in his benevolence. ‘This whole 
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universe is therefore a system of benevolence, 
or, as St. Paul expresses it, a body, which, be- 
ing ‘ fitly framed and compacted together, m- 
ereaseth itself in love. : | 

As to the objection that is sometimes made to 
the sacrifice of Isaac, we may observe, that A- 
braham had himself received so many divine 
communications, and had been acquainted with 
so many made to his ancestors, that he had ‘no 
doubt about the commands coming from God, 
did not even ask himself the question. It is 
probable that in that early age there had as yet 
been few or no false pretences, or illusions. A- 
braham could as little doubt of Gods right to 
Isaac’s life, or of his care of him in another 
state. These things were parts of the patriarch- 
“al religion. And yet great faith was required ~ 

in Abraham, before he could overcome ‘his na- 
tural affection and tenderness for Isaac out of a 
principle of obedience to God, and trust God 
for the accomplishment of his promise, though 
he commanded him to destroy the only apparent 
means of accomplishing it. Unless Abraham 
had been highly advanced in faith and obedience, 
he could not have stood so severe a trial; but 
this trial would greatly confirm these. And 
thus this history is so far from being’ liable to 
objection, that it is peculiarly conformable to 
- those methods, which mere reason and €xperi- 
ence dictate as the proper ones, for advancing 
and perfecting true religion inthe soul. When 
the typical nature of it is also considered, one 
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cannot surely doubt of its divine sbority. 
And, in the previous steps, through which .A- 
braham passed in order to obtain this blessing, 
we have an adumbration and example of that 
faith, patience, and gradual progress in the spir- 
itual. life, which are necessary to all those who 
as to be ‘ blessed with faithful Abraham.’ 

~ Let us next pass on to Moses.and the Israel- 
ites under his conduct. Here we enter upon 
the consideration of that people, who are the 
type of mankind .in general, and of each indi- 
vidual in particular; who were the keepers of 
the oracles of God, and who, under God, a- 
greealsly to his promise to Abraham, have been, 
and will hereafter be a blessing to ail nations, 
and the means of restoring man to his paradi- 
saical state. . And first they are oppressed with 
a cruel slavery in Egypt, lest, being delighted 
with its fertility, and the present pleasures of 
sense which it afforded, they should forget their 
true earthly country, ‘the land of promise.’ 
They then see the most amazing judgments in- 
" flicted upon théir enemies the Egyptians by 
God, whilst théy themselves were protected and 
delivered, that so they might learn confidence 
_ inhis power and_ favour, and be thus prepared 
- for their institution in religion, and their trial and 
purification in the wilderness. And here the 
awful delivery. of the law, their being fed from 
day to day by miracle, their being kept from all 
commerce with other nations, and from all cares 
of this world in building, planting, &c. till their 
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old habits, and Egyptian customs and idolatries, 
were quite effaced, and the practice of the new 
law established, their having the history of the 
world, and particularly of their ancestors, laid 
before them in one view, their tabernacle, their 
numerous rites and ceremonies, additional to 
those of the patriarchal ir tee and opposite to 
the growing ‘idolitries of their neighbours the 
Egyptians and Canaanites, and which, besides 
their uses as types, were memorials of their re- 
lation to God, and of his constant presence and 
protection, and, lastly, the total extinction of 
that murmuring generation, who longed for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, cannot but appear to be 
intended for the purification of this chosen peo- 
ple, as — remarkably analogous to the meth- 
ods of purification, which every good man ex- 
periences in himself, and sees in others, 2. ¢. oe 
not but appear highly conducive to’ the grea 
design considered under this proposition. | At 
last, the education and instruction of this people 
being finished, they are admitted to inherit the 
earthly promise made to their forefathers, and 
take possession of the land of Canaan under 
Joshua.. And thus we come to a remarkable 
period 1 in Gods dispensations to them. 

Now therefore they are, in some measure, 
left to themselves, for the sake of moral im- 


provement, the divine interpositions being far 


less frequent and solemn, than‘at the first erec- 
tion of the the theocracy under-Moses’s admin- 
istration. However, there were many superfia- 
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tural interpositio: pointments, favours, cor- 
rections, &c. irom Joshua to Malachi, on ac- 
count of their yet infant state in respect of in- 
ternal purity, whose tendency to improve both 
the body politick of the nation, and each indi- 
vidual, is sufficiently evident. After Malachi 
they were entirely left to themselves ; their ca- 
' mon being completed, they were then only to 
hear and digest what Moses and the prophets 
had delivered unto them ; and by this means to 
prepare themselves for the last and completest 


angentie n. 
ut, before we enter upon this, let us briefly 
consider the state of the gentile world, in the 


interval between Abraham and Christ, and what 
intimations the Old Testament gives us of their 
being also under the care of Providence, and in 
a state of moral discipline. They had then, ac- 
cording to this, First, the traditions of patriarch- 
al revelations. Secondly, All the nations in 
the neighbourhood of Canaan had frequent op- 
portunities and motives to inform themselves of 
the true religion. Thirdly, All those who con- 
quered them at any time could not but learn 
something both from their subjection, and their 
deliverance afterwards. Fourthly, The captiy- 
ities by Salmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar car- 
ried the knowledge of the true God to many 
distant nations. Lastly, The distraction of the 
jewish state during the cotemporary empires of 

ria and Egypt the rise of the Samari- 
tan religion, the translation of the Old 
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‘F'estanient into Gteek, conduced eminently to 
the'same purpose. And’as it is necessary in 
thé’ present’ state of things, for the exercise of 
Various affeetions, and! our moral improvement, 
that there should be ¢ and ‘subordinations 
in common things, ‘$0 it seems equally hecessa- 
ry, that it shoule be so in religious matters : and 
thus the Gentiles’ may have had, in the interval 
between Abraham and Christ, all ‘that suited 
their ‘other circumstafices,’ all that they“could 
have improved by imternal voluntary purity, oth- 
er things remaining the same, which’ is always 
supposed. And it is temarkable in the view of 
this proposition, that we learn so much from the 
scriptures concerning the moral discipline whieh 
God afforded to the Gentiles. 

When we'come to’ the New Testament; the 
great design of all’God’s’ dispensationis appears 
ifia still more’conspi¢uous manner. Here we 
seehow Christ began'to éréct his spiritual king- 
dom, and the apostlés extended it ; we have the 
stibliniest doctrines, and" piirest precepts, for 
effecting it in ‘ourselves and™ others, ‘and’ the 
strongest assurances,® that itwill’ be effected ‘at 
last, that this leave will eontinae to operate till 
the’ whole lump be leavened.” But, ‘above all, 
it is remarkable, that the principal means for ef. 
fecting this is by submission and sufferance, not 
resistance and external violence: "The preach- 
ers are to undergo shame, ‘persecution, and 
death, a8 the Lord of life and glory did before 


them. This is that ‘ foolishness of God,? which 
H2 
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is ‘wiser than men,’ and that ‘ weakness of 
,’ which is * stronger than men.’ — These 
means seem foolish and weak to the false wis- 
dom of this world. But if they be compared 
with the frame of our natures, and with the real 
constitution of things, they will appear to be 
paw y suited to produce in all mankind that 
of ends, the annihilation of self, and world- 
ly desires, and the pure and perfect love of God, 
and. of all his creatures in and through him. 

Setting aside therefore the greatness of this 
end, and its suitableness to the divine goodness, 
setting aside-also the miracles that have concur- 
red in it, I say that the coincidence of the histo- 
ries, precepts, promises, threatenings, and pro- 
phecies of the scriptures in this one’ point is an 
@tgument not’ only of their uineness and 
truth, but of their divine abenicys Had the 
writers been guided by their own spirits, and 
not by the supernatural influences of the spirit 
of truth, oer could neither have opened to us 

the various tions of God tending to this 
ope point, ae ave pursued it themselves, with 
‘such entire steadiness and uniformity, through 
so many different ages of the world. 

The gradual opening of this design is an ar- 
gument to the same purpose. Man's wisdom, 
ol it could have formed such a design would have 

forwardupon it prematurely. At the same 
time we may observe, that this design is implied 
in the scriptures from the first, though not ex- 
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pressed so as to be then understood : which. is 
another argument of their divine original. 
~~ Cor. From the reasoning used under this, 
proposition we may be led to believe, that all 
the great events which happened in the world, 
have the same use as the di ons recorded 
in the scriptures, viz. that of being a course of 
moral discipline for nations and individuals, and 
of preparing the world for future dispensations. 
Thus the irruption of the barbarous nations in- 
to the Roman empire, the Mahometan: impos- 
ture, the corruptions of the christian religion, 
the ignorance and. darkness which reigned for 
some centuries during the grossest of these cor- 
ruptions, the reformation, restoration of letters, 
and ‘the invention:of: printing, three great co- 
temporary events which succeeded the’ dark 
times, the rise of the enthusiastical sects sirice 
the reformation, the vast imcrease and diffusion 
of learning in the present times, the growing 
extensiveness of commerce between various 
nations, the great prevalence’of infidelity amongst 
both jews and christians, the dispersion of jews 
and jesuits into all known parts of the world, 
&c. &c. are all events, which, however mis- 
chievous some of them may seem te human 
_ wisdom, ase ceteris manentibus, the most pro- 
per and effectual way of hastening the kingdom 
of Christ, and the renovation of ‘all things. 
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DIVINE ‘communica trons, sR ACLES, AND PROPHE- 
. CBS, ARE AGREEABLE TO NATURAL RELIGION, 
,eh 


“AND EVEN ‘SEEM NECESSARY IN THE INFANCY. OF 


%, & 


. THE WORLD. 


Since Godis a being of infinite justice, 
mercy, and ‘bounty; according to’natural reli- 
gion; it is.reasonable to expect, that if the dé 
ficiencies of natural reason, or the inatterition 
of mankind to the footsteps of ‘his providence, 
were’such»atuany time, as that all the world 
were nr dangerof being lost in ignorance, irreli- 
gionyand idolatry, God should interpose by ex- 
traordinary.° instruction, by: alarming’ instances 
of judgment ' and: mercy; and by prophetical 
declarations of ‘things:to come; in order to teach 
men his’ power,’ his. justice, and his Bouriees: 
by*sensible» proofs: and «manifestations. .- We 
must not say here;:that’God could: not suffer 
this;;but inquire from: history, whether he “has 
or not. ‘Now I ‘suppose it will:casily be ac- 

d, that this was the case with the 

ile nw in‘ancient times, and ‘that the ju- 
daical and christian institutions have greatly 
checked irreligion and idolatry, and) advanced 
true natural religion ; “which is a remarkable 
coincidence in favour of «these <istitutions, 


i all other evidences for theriowere set: 


aside.» Neither: must we say here, that since 
God its gross ignorance in some nations, 
the Hottentots for instance, even to this day, he 
might haye permitted it in all mankind. Allow 
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that we know so little of his, ungearchable jude, 
ments, as not to be able to make’ any certain 
conclusion : yet surely it is much more -agree- 
able to the forenamed attributes, and tothe anal- 
ogies of other things, that the bulk:of mankiné | 
should have sucha) pelican of God,.as suits 
their intellectual faculties, and other circum- 
stances, and carries them forward in moral im- 
provement, than that all should stand still, or go 
backwards, or make less improvement in reli- 
gion, than tallies with their improvements in 
other things ; also that there should be a subor- 
dination in religious advantages, mathe, than a 
perfect equality. 

Natural religion also. ‘teaches .us, te consider 
God as our governour, judge, and father. Now 
all these superiours have two ways /of adminis- 
tration, instruction and providence -for the well- 
being of their iseetani ordinary and e¢xtra- 
ordinary. It is therefore/natural to expect upon 

eat occasions an extraordinary snkenposicion 
+ revelation, miracle, and prophecy ; and that 
especially in that infancy of ihe oad after the 
deluge, which both sacred and profane history 
assure us of ; inasmuch as both states and in- 
dividuals require much more of the extraordi- 
nary interposition of governours and. parents in 
their infancy, than afterwards: all which has a 
remarkable correspondence with the orton of 
revelation, as itis in fact. And the a 
presumptions for miracles, in this and the last 


paragraph, seem at least equal to any presump- 
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tion we have;*6rcan-have, in this our state of 
ignorance of the whole of things, against them. 
But there is another argument in favour of 


miraculous interpositions, which may be drawn 
. from the foregoing theory of human nature. I 


take it for granted, that mankind have not been 
upon this’earth from.all eternity. Eternity nei- 
ther suits an imperfect finite race of beings, nor 
our habitation the earth. It cannot have re- 
volved round the sun, as it does now, from alli 
eternity ; it must have had such changes made 
in it from its own fabrick and principles, from 


the shocks of. comets, &c. in infinite time, as 


would be inconsistent with our survival. ‘Phere 
‘was therefore.a time when man was first placed 


| the earth: In what state »was he then 
placed ? An infant, with his mind a blank, void 


f ideas, as children now are born? He would 
perish instantly, without a series of miracles to 
os educate, and:instruct him. © Or if he 

su an adult ‘with a blank mind, 7. e. 
‘without. ideas, associations, and the voluntary 
powers of walking, handling, speaking, &c. 
the’ conclusion is the same ; he must perish al- 
$0, unless conducted by a miraculous interposi- 
tionand guardianship. He must therefore have 
‘so-much of knowledge, and of voluntary and 
secondarily automatick powers, amongst which 


‘speech must be reckoned as a principal one, im- 


pressed upon him in the way of instinct, as 
would be necessary for his own preservation, 
and that of his offspring ; and this iistinet is, to 
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all intents and purposes, divine revelation, sinee 
he did not acquire it by natural means. - It is 
also of the nature “of prophecy ; for it seems. 
impossible for mronkiadae subsist upon the earth, 
as It. now is, without some foreknowledge, and 
the consequent methods of providing for futuri- 
ty, such, for instance, as brutes have, or even 
greater, since man, unprovided with manual arts, 
is peculiarly exposed todangers, necessities, and 
hardships. 

Let us next consider, how. the first men are 
to be provided with the knowledge of God, and 
a moral sense ; for it seems necessary, that they 
should be possessed of some degree of these ; 
else the sensual and selfish desires. would be: so 
exhorbitant, as to .be inconsistent both with 
each .man’s own, safety, and with that. of his 
neighbour ;_ as,may be gathered..fromy the ac-; 
counts. of savage nations, who yet are not entire- 
ly destitute of the knowledge of God,.and the 
moralsense. Now, to deduce the existence 
and attributes of God, even in. a very imperfect 
manner, from natural phanomena, requires, as" 
it seems to me, far more knowledge and ratioci- 
nation, than men could have for many. genera- 
tions, from their natural powers ; and that es- 


pecially if we suppose language not to be in- 
spired, but ie 9 a natural way.,.. And. it 
appears both from the foregoing account. of the 
moral sense, and from common. observation, 


that this requires much time, care, and cultiva- 
tion, besides the previous knowledge of God, 
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before it can be a match for the impetuosity of 
natural desires. We may conclude therefore, 
_ that the first men could not attain to that degree 
of the knowledge of God, and a moral sense, 
which was necessary for them, without divine 

"There are several particulars in the Mosaick 
account of the creation, fall, and circumstances 
of the ancient world, which tally remarkably 
with the method of reasoning used here. Thus, 
man is at first placed in a paradise, where there 
was nothing noxious, and consequently where he 
would need less miraculous interposition in or- 
derto preserve him. * He lives upon the fruits 
of the earth, which want no previous art of pre- 
patitic them, and which would strike him by 
their smells, and; after an instance or two, incite 
hits: to pltick and taste: whiereas animal dict, 
bé€sidés its inconsistency with a state of pure in- 
riécenée’ and« happiriess, requires art and prepa- 
ration nédessarily. “There is only one man, and 
oné Woman, created; that so the occasions for 
exerting the social affections may not offer them- 
selves in any great degree, before these affec- 
tions ate generated; but, on the contrary, the 
_ affections'may-grow naturally, as it were, out of 
thé ‘occasions. ‘Phe nakedness, and want of 
shame,-in ouf first’ parents, are concurring evi- 
derices ofthe absence of art, acquired affections, 
evil; &c. 7.’e. of a paradisaical state. In this 
state they learnt to give names to. the animal 
world, perhaps from the automatick and ‘semi- 
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» exertions of the 


organs of speech, 


which the sight’ of the creatures, ot the sound - 


of their several cries, would excite; having 
probably a sufficient stock of language for com- 
munication with God and for conversing with 
each other about their daily food, and other ne- 
cessary things, given them by immediate instinct 
or inspiration. And thus ‘they would be ini- 
tiated, by naming the animals, into the practice 
of inventing, learning, and applying words. 
For the same reasons, we may suppose, that 
they learnt many other things, and particularly 
the habit of learning, during their abode in par- 
adise. Nay, it may perhaps be, that the growth 
of acquired knowledge, with the pleasantness 
. it, might put them upon Iearning evil as well 
S good, and excite the forbidden’ curtosity.. 
‘After tlie fall, we find God providing them with 
clothes, Cain banished from’ the presence of 
God, an argument that others were permitted to 
have recourse to his presence to ask counsel, 
&c. his posterity inventing arts for themselves, 
Enoch and Noah walking with God before the 
flood, and Abraham flerw ards ; ‘all the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs long-lived, the postdiluvian 
long-lived also for some generations ; amongst 
other reasons, that they might struct posterity 
in religious and other important truths ; and the 
divine interpositions continuing through the 
whole antediluvean world, and eradually with- 
drawn in the postdiluvian. And it seems to 
me, to-say the least, a very difficult thing for any 
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man, even at this day, to invent a more proba- 
ble account of the first peopling of this earth, 
than that which Moses has given us. 


THE OBJECTION MADE AGAINST THE MIRACLES RE- 
CORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES, FROM THEIR BEING 
CONTRARY TO THE COURSE OF NATURE, IS OF 
LITTLE OR NO FORCE. 


Ir is alleged here by the objectors, that the 
course of nature is fixed and immutable ; and 
that this is evinced by the concurrent testimony 
of all mankind in all ages; and consequently 
that the testimony of a few persons, who affirm 
the contrary, cannot be admitted ; but is, ipso 
facto, invalidated by its opposing general, or 
even universal experience. Now to this I an- 
swer, 

First, ‘That we do not, by admitting the tes- 
timony of mankind concerning the*descent of 
heavy bodies upon the surface of our earth, the 
common effects of heat and cold, &c. suppose 
that this invalidates the testimony of those who 
declare they have met the contrary appearances 
in certain cases. Each party testifies what they 
have seen ; and why may not the evidence of 
both be true? It does not follow, because a 
thing has happened a thousand, or ten thousand 
times, that it never has failed, nor ever can jail. 
Nothing is more common or constant, than the 
effect of gravity in making all bodies upon. the 
surface of our earth tend to its centre. Yet the 
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rare extraordinary influences of magnetism and 
electricity can suspend this tendency. Now, 


‘before magnetism and electricity were discover- 


ed, and verified by. a variety of concurrent facts, 
there would have been as much reason to disal- 
low the evidence of their” particular effects at- 
tested by eye-witnesses, as there is now to dis- 
allow the particular miracles recorded in the 
scriptures ; and yet we see that such a disallow- 
ance would have been a hasty conclusion, would 
have been quite contrary to the true nature of 
things. And, in fact, whatever may be the 
case of a few persons, and particularly of those, 
who think that they have an interest in disproy- 
ing revealed religion, the generality of mankind, 
learned and unlearned, philosophical and vulgar, 
in all ages, have had no such disposition to re- 
ject a thing well attested by witnesses of credit, 
becausc it was contrary to the general, or even 
universal, tenor of former observations. Now 
it is evident to considering persons, especially if 
they reflect upon the foregoing history of asso- 
ciation, that the dispositions to assent and dis- 
sent are generated in the human mind from the 
sum total of the ipfluences, which particular ob- 
servations have had upon it. It follows, there- 
fore, since the bulk of mankind, of all ranks 
and orders, have been disposed to receive facts 
the most surprizing, and contrary to the gen- 
eral tenor, upon their being attested in a certain 
limited degree, that extraordinary facts are not, 
in a certain way of considering the thing, out 
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of the tenure of nature, but agreeable to it ; 
that here therefore, as well as in common facts, 
the stress is to be laid upon the credibility of the 
‘Witnesses ; and that to do otherwise is an ar- 
gument either of some great singularity of 
mind, or of an undue bias. 

Secondly, If it Should be alleged by the ob- 
jectors, that they do not mean by the course of 
nature, that past of common observations which 
occurred to the first rude ages of the world, or 
even that tenor which is usually called so at pre- 
sent ; but those more general laws of matter and 
motion, to which all the various phenomena of 
the world, even those which are apparently most 
contrary to one another, may be reduced ; and 
that it is probable, that universal experience 
would concur to support the true laws of nature 
of this kind, were mankind sufliciently indus- 
trious and accurate in bringing together the 
facts, and drawing the conclusions from them ; 
in which case, any deviations from the tenure 
of nature, thus supported and explained, would 
be far more improbable, than according to the 
supposition of the foregoing paragraph ; we an- 
swer, that this objection is a mere conjecture. 
‘Since we do not yet know what these true laws 
of matter and motion are, we cannot presume 
to say whether all phenomena are reducible to 
them, or not. - Modern philosophers have in- 
deed made great advances in. natural knowl- 

; however, we are still in our infant state, 
in respect of it, as much as former ages, if the 
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whole of things be taken into consideration. 
And this objection allows and supposes it to be 
so. Since therefore it was the proper method 
for former ages, in order to make advances in 
real knowledge, to abide by the award of credi- 
ble testimonies, however @Ontrary these testi- 
monies might appear to their then notions and 
analogies, so this is also the proper method for 
us. 

If indeed we put the course of nature for 
that series of events, which follow éach other 
in the order of cause and effect by the divine 
appointment, this would be an accurate and phi- © 
losophical way of speaking; but then we must 
at once acknowledge, that we are so i nt of 
what may be the divine purposes and appoint- 
ments, of secret causes, and of the correspond- 
ing variety of events, that we can only appeal to 
the facts, to credible relations of what actually 
has been, in order to know what: is agreeable to 
the course of nature thus explained. The 
scripture miraclés may not be at all contrary to 
its fixedness and immutability. Nor can any 
objection lie against them, if we consider things 
in this light, fromthe present notions of philo- 
sophical men, 2. ¢. from the course of nature, 
understood in a popular sense ; since this falls so 
short of the true course of nature as here defin- 
ed, 7. eas admitting the instrumentality of be- 
ings superiour to us, men divinely imspired, 
good angels, evil spirits, and many other inftx- 
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ences, of which our present philosophy can take 
no, cognizance. 


With respect to moral analogy, the case is 
somewhat different. If the moral attributes of 
God, and the general rules of his providence, 
be supposed to besestablished upon a sure foot- 
























ing, then a serieS of events, which should be . a 
contrary to these, would havea strong presump- , the 
tion against them. And yet it becomes us to for 
be very diflident here also. God is infinite, and per 
we finite : we may therefore, from seeing only : acc 
_asmall portion, judge what we see to be differ- i nel 
ent from what it is. However, revealed reli- i mt 
gion has no occasion in general for any such a- 4 un 
pology. Natural and revealed religion, the cy 
word and works of God, are in all principal | alle 
most wonderfully analogous ; as has been : lut 
sufficiently shewn by the advocates for revealed g ag: 
religion, and most ceinciols bishop Butler 4 pu 
in his Analogy. As far therefore as moral anal- 7 of 
ogy carries weight, there is positive evidence for : rez 
the scripture miracles. And our comprehen- 4 
sion of natural analogy is so imperfect, as scarce iq an 
to afford any presumption against them ; but } at 
leaves the evidence in their _ ur, of nearly the i if 
same strength as it would Mave had for other . As 
facts. Bi fec 
Thirdly, Let it be observed, that. the evi- mH fac 
dences for the scripture miracles are so nume- q qu 
rous, and, in other respects, so strong, as to be j na 
equal to any evidences that can’ be ser 
brought for the most common facts. For it is thi 
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very manifest, as has been observed before, that 
a great number of credible evidences make a 
sum total, that is equal to unity, or absolute 
certainty, as this has been considered in the 
foregoing part of this work,.r than by any 
perceptible difference : an@ the greatest number 
can never arrive quite to unity. The evidence 
therefore for common facts cannot exceed that 
for the scripture miracles by more than an im- 
perceptible difference, if we estimate evidences 
according to the truest and most accurate man- 
ner. Hence the nearly equal evidences for each 
must establish each in nearly an equal degree, 
unless we suppose either some such inconsisten- 
cy between them, as that, common facts being 
allowed, the scripture miracles must be abso- 
lutely rejected, or that there is some evidence 
against the scripture miracles, which may be 
put in competition with that for them ; neither 
of which things can be said with any colour of 
reason. 

Fourthly, This whole matter may be put in 
another, and perhaps a more natural, as well as 
a more philosophical light ; and that especially 
if the foregoing account of the mind be allowed. 
Association, 7. e. analogy, perfect and imper- 
fect, is the only foundation upon which we in 
fact do, or can, or ought to assent ; and conse- 
quently a dissonance from analogy, or a repug- 
nancy thereto, is a necessary foundation for dis- 
sent.. Now it happens sometimes, that the same 
thing is supported and impugned by different 
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1€s ; or, if we put repugnance to analogy 
as equivalent to miracle, that both a fact and its 
non-existence imply a miracle ; or, since this 
cannot be, that that side alone, which is repug- 

nant to the most andthe most perfect analogies, 
is miraculous, and‘therefore incredible. Let us 
weigh the scripture miracles in this scale. Now 
the progress of the human mind, as may be 
seen by all the inquiries into it, and particularly 
by the history of association, is a thing of a de- 
terminate nature ; a man’s thoughts, words, and 
actions, are all generated by something pre- 
vious ; there is an established course for these 
things, an analogy, of which every man is a judge 
from what he feels in himself, and sees in oth- 
ers ; and to suppose any number of men in de- 
terminate circumstances to vary from this gene- 
ral tenor of human nature in like circumstances, 
isa miracle, and may be made a miracle of any 
magnitude, 7. ¢. incredible to any degree, by in- 
creasing the number and magnitude of the de- 
Viations. It is therefore a miracle in the human 
min, as great as any can be conceived in the 
human body, to suppose that infinite multitudes 
of christians, J jews, and heathens in the primi- 
tive times, should have borne such unquestion- 
able testimony, some expressly, and others by 
indirect circumstances, as history informs us 
they .did, to the miracles said to be performed 
by Christ and his apostles upon the human bo- 

pu unless they were really performed. In like 
- Manner, the reception which the miracles re- 
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corded in the Old Testament met with, is a mir- 
acle, unless those miracles were true. Thus also 
the very existence of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, of the jewish and christian 
religions, &c. &c. are miracles, as is abundant- 
ly shewn by the advocates for christianity, un- 
less we allow the scripture miracles. Here 
then a man must either deny all analogy and asso- 
ciation, and become an absolute sceptick, or ac- 
knowledge that very strong analogies may some- 
times be violated, z. e. he must have recourse 
to something miraculous, to something super- 
natural, according to his narrow views. ‘The 
next question then will be, which of the two 
opposite miracles will agree best with all his 
other notions ; whether it be more analogous to 
the nature of God, providence, the allowed his- 
tory of the world, the known progress of man 
in this life, &c. &c. to suppose that God im- 
parted to certain select persons, of eminent pi- 
ety, the power of working miracles ; or to sup- 
pose that he confounded the understandings, af- 
fections, and whole train of asSociations, of He 
tire nations, so as that men, who, in all: 

things, seem to have been conducted ina man. 

ner like all other men, should, in respect of the © 
history of Christ, the prophets and apostles, act 
in a manner repugnant to all our ideas and ex- 
periences. Now, as this last supposition can, 

not be maintained at all upon the footing of de- 
ism, so it would be but just as pr as the 
first, even though the objector should'deny the. 
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pee of the being of a God. For the 

‘least presumption, that there may be a being of 
‘Immense or infinite power, knowledge, and 
goodness, immediately turns the scale in fa- 
vour of the first supposition. 

Fifthly, It is tobe considered, that the evi- 
dences for the scripture miracles are many, and 
most of them independent upon one another, 
whereas the dispensation itself is a connected 
thing, and the miracles remarkably related to 
each other. If therefore only so much as one 
miracle could be proved to have been really 
wrought in confirmation of the jewish or chris- 

"tian revelations, there would be less objection 
to the supposition of a second ; and, if this be 
_ proved, still less to that of a third, &c. till at 
last the reluctance to receive them would quite 
vanish (which indeed appears to have been the 
case in the latter part of the primitive times, 
when the incontestible evidences for the chris- 
tian miracles had been so much examined and 
-sgonsidered, as quite to overcome this reluc- 
te it seems difficult to account for the 


fulity in receiving false miracles, which then 





es had been wrought). But it is not so with 
the evidences. The greatest part of these have 
so little dependence on the rest, as may be seen 
even from this chapter, that they must be set 
aside separately by the objector. Here it ought 
to.be added, that the objectors have scarce ever 
attempted to set aside any part of the evidence, 
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and never succeeded in such an attempt ; which 
is of itself a strong argument in favour of the 
scriptures, since this is plainly the most natural 
and easy way of disproving a thing that is false.’ 
It ought also to be. observed here, that the ac- 
complishment of prophecy, by implying a mir-. 
acle, does in like manner over the reluctance 
to receive miracles. ‘So that if any considera- 
ble events, which have already happened _ in the 
world, can be proved to have been foretold in 
scripture ina manner exceeding chance and hu- 
man foresight, the objection to miracles, con- 
sidered in this proposition, falls to the ground at 
once. 

Sixthly, If any one should affirm or think, 
as some persons seem to do, that a miracle is 
impossible, let him consider, that this is de- 
nying God’s omnipotence, and even maintain- 
ing, that man is the supreme agent in the uni- 
verse. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES FOR THE GENUINENESS,. 
TRUTH, AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIP 
TURES DO NOT GROW LESS FROM AGE TO AGE ; 
BUT, ON THE CONTRARY, IT MAY RATHER BE 
PRESUMED, THAT THEY INCREASE. 


Ir is sometimes alleged as an indirect objec- 
tion to the christian religion, that the evidence 
for facts done in former. times, and at remote 
places, decreases with the distance of time and 
place ; and consequently that.a time. may come 
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hereafter, when the evidence for the christian 
religion will be so inconsiderable as not to claim 
our assent, even allowing that it does so now. 
To this I answer, 


‘First, That printing has so far secured all 
considerable monuments of antiquity, as that 
no ordinary calamities of wars, dissolutions of 

vernments, &c. can destroy any material evi- 

ce now in being, or render it less probable, 
in any discernible degree, to those who shall 
live five hundred or a thousand years hence. 

- Secondly, That so many new evidences and 
‘enue have been discovered in favour of 
the jewish and christian histories, since the three 
great concurring events of printing, the refor- 
mation of religion in these western parts, and 
the restoration of letters, as, in some measure, 
to make up for the evidences lost in the preced- 

times ; and, since this improvement of the 
historical ev ences is likely to continue, there 
is great reason to hope, that they will grow eve- 
ay day more and more irresistible to all candid, 
serious inquirers. 

“One sige also allege, if it were needful, that 
eur proper business is to weigh carefully the 
evidence which appears at present, leaving the 
care of future ages to Providence ; that the 
_ prophetical evidences are manifestly of an in- 
" @feasing nature, and so.may compensate for a 
in the historical ones ; and that though, 


os ds way of speaking, ‘the evidences for 
t in time and place are weakened by 
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this distance, yet they are not weakened in an 
exact proportion in any case, nor in any propor- 
tion in all cases. No one can think 4 fact rela- 
ting to the Turkish empire less probable at 
London than at Paris, or at fifty years distance 
than at forty. 


THE PROPHECIES DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES 
PROVE THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES, EVEN PREVIOUSLY TO THE CONSIDERA-~ 
TION OF THE GENUINENESS OF THESE PROPHE- 
CIES ; BUT MUCH MORE, IF THAT BE ALLOWED. 


In order to evince this proposition, I- will 
distinguish the prophecies into four kinds; and 
et im what manner it holds in respect of each 

in 

There are then contained in the’ scriptures, 

First, Prophecies that relate to the state of 
the nations which bordered upon the land of 
Canaan. 

Secondly, Those that relate tothe politi 
state of the Israclites and j jews in all ages. 

Thirdly, The types and prophecies that re- 
late to the office, time of appearance, birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of the promis- 
ed Messiah, or Christ. 

Fourthly, The prophecies that relate to the 
State of the christian church, especially in the 


latter times, and to the second coming of 
Christ. 
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_ 1 begin with the prophecies of the first kind, 
_ or those which relate to. the state of Amalek, 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, Syria, Egypt, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and the four great succes- 
sive empires of the Babylonians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. Now here I observe, 
First, That if we admit both the genuineness 
of these prophecies and the truth of the com- 
mon history of the scriptures, the very remark- 
able coincidence of the facts with the prophe- 
cies will put their divine authority out of all 
doubt ; as I suppose every reader will acknowl- 
edge, upon recollecting the many particular 
prophecies of this kind, with their accomplish- 
ments, which occur in the Old Testament. Se- 
condly, If we allow the genuineness of these 
prophecies, so great a part of them may be ve- 
rified: by the remains of ancient pagan history, 
as to establish the divine authority of that part. 
Thus, if Daniel’s prophecies of the image, and 
four_beasts, were written by him in the time of 
the Babylonian empire, if the prophecies con- 
cerning the fall of Ninevch, Babylon, Tyre, &c. 
be genuine, &c. even profane history will shew, 
that more than human foresight was concerned 
in the delivery of them. hirdly, That such 
of these prophetic events as remain to this day, 
or wete evidently posterior to the delivery of the 
prophecies, prove their divine authority even an- 
tecedently to the consideration of their genu- 
ineness, as is affirmed in the former part of the 
proposition. Of this kind are the perpetual 
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slavery of Egypt ;. the perpetual desolation of 
Tyre and Babylon; the wild unconquered state of 
the Ishmaelites ; the great power and strength of 
the Roman empire beyond those of the three 
foregoing empires ; its division into ten king- 
doms ; its not being subdued by any other, as 


_the three foregoing were; the rise of the Ma- 


hometan religion, and Saracenick empire ; the 
limited continuance of this empire ; and the rise 
and progress of the empire of the Turks. To 
these we may add the transactions that passed 
between the cotemporary kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt, prophesied of in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Daniel. For, since these prophecies 
reach down to the times of Antiochus E,piph- 
anes, and the beginning subjection of these king- 
doms to the Roman power, they cannot but have 
been delivered prior to the events, as may ap- 
pear both from the consideration of the Septua- 
gint translation of the book of Daniel, and the 
extinction of the Biblical Hebrew as a living 
language before that time, even though the book 
of Damiel should not be considered as.a genuine 
book ; for which suspicion there is, however, no 
foundation. Lastly, we may remark, that these 
and indeed all the other prophecies, have the 
same marks of genuineness, as the rest of the 
scriptures, or as any other books ; that they can- 
not be separated from the context without the 
utmost violence, so that, if this be allowed to 
be genuine, those must also ; that history and 
chronology were in so uncertain a state in an- 
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cient times, that the prophecies concerning 
foreign countries could not have been adapted 
to the facts, even after they had happened, with | ing 
‘so much exactness as modern inquirers have : 


whi 





shewn the scripture prophecies to be, by a learn- ts 
ed nation, and much less by the jews, who were 4 ehh 
remarkably ignorant of what passed in foreign 4 blec 
countries ; and that those prophecies, which are rE 
delivered in the manner of dream and vision, oF t 
have a very strong internal evidence for their | unq 
genuineness, taken from the nature of dreams, gen 
as this is explained in the foregoing part of this n 
work. ~ : , this 
_ I proceed, in the second place, to shew how i atte 
the prophecies, that relate to the political state a the 
of the jews, prove the divine authority of the a the 
scriptures. And here, passing by many pro- 4 naar 
phecies of inferiour note, and of a subordinate 9 plait 
nature, we may confine ourselves to the promise, ‘i beet 
or prophecy, of the land of Canaan,» given to £ pror 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; to the prophecies 3 and 
concerning the captivity of the ten tribes, and F larg: 
the Babylonish captivity of the two tribes, with . not | 
their return after seventy years ; and to those i and 
concerning the much greater captivity and deso- ig tame 
lation predicted to fall upon this chosen people A I 
in the twenty eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, ni the { 
in various places of the prophecies, and by Lj the 
Chirist and his apostles in the New Testament. life, 
There was no natural probability, at the time | of tl 
when these prophecies were delivered, that any IF the ; 
of these events should happen in the manner in ‘men 
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which they were predicted, and have accord- 
ingly happened ; but, in some, the utmost im- 
probability : so that it must appear to every 
candid intelligent inquirer, that nothing less 
than supernatural knowledge could have ena- 
bled those who delivered these predictions, to 
make them. The divine authority, therefore, 
of the books which contain'these predictions, is 
unquestionable, provided we allow them to be 
genuine. 

Now, besides the forementioned evidences of 
this, these prophecies have some peculiar ones 
attending them. Thus the mere departure of 
the Israelites out of Egypt, in order to go to 
the land of Canaan, their burying Jacob in Ca- 
naan, and carrying Joseph’s bones with them, 
plainly imply that the promise of this land had 
been given to their ancestors.. ‘Thus also the 
prophecies relating to the captivities of Israel 
and Judah, and to their restorations, make so 
large a part of the old prophets, that, if they be 
not genuine, the whole books must be forged ; 
and the genuineness of those in the New Tes- 
tament cannot but be allowed by all. . 

I come now, in the third place, to. speak of 
the types and prophecies that relate to Christ, 
the time of his appearance, his offices, birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension. Many 
of these are applied to: him by himself, and by 
the authors of the books of the New Testa- 


ment; but there are also many others, whose 


discovery and application are left to the sagacity 
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and industry of christians in all ages. This 
seems to be a field of great extent, and the evi- 
dences arising from it of an increasing nature. 
It is probable that the christians of the first ages 
were acquainted with so many more circum- 
stances relating to the life, death, &c. of Christ, 
as on this account to be able to apply a larger 
number of types and prophecies to him than we 
can. But then this may perhaps be compensa- 
ted to us by the daily opening of the scriptures, 
and our growing knowledge in the typical and 
prophetical nature of them. What is already 
discovered of this kind, seems no ways possible 
to be accounted for, but from the supposition, 
that God, by his power and foreknowledge, so 
ordered the actions, history, ceremonies, &c. of 
the patriarchs and jews, and the language of the 
prophets, as to make them correspond with 
Christ, his offices, actions, and sufferings. If 
any one doubts of this, let him attempt to apply 
the types and prophecies to any other person. 
I will just mention four classes, into which these 
types and prophecies may be distinguished, and 
under each of them a few remarkable instances. 
There are then, } 

. First, Prophecies which evidently relate to 
Christ, and either to him alone, or to others in an 
inferiour degree only. Such are that of Jacob 
concerning Shiloh, of Moses concerning a great 
prophet and law-giver that should come after 
him, of Isaiah in his fifty-second and fifty-third 
chapters of Daniel, concerning the Messiah, 
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many in almost all the prophets concerning a 
great prince, a prince of the house of David, 
&c. who shall make a new covenant with his 
people, &c. &c. | , | 

Secondly, The typical circumstances in the 
lives of eminent persons, as of Isaac, Joseph, 
Joshua, David, Solomon, Jonah ; and in the 
common history of the Jewish people, as its 
being called out of Egypt. 

Thirdly, Typical ceremonies in the jewish 
worship, as their sacrifices in general, those of 
the passover and day of expiation in particular, 
&c. ‘To this head we may also refer the typic- 
al nature of the high priesthood, and of the offi- 
ces of king, priest and prophet, amongst the 
jews, &c. ” 

Fourthly, The apparently incidental mention 
of many circumstances in these things, which» 
yet agree so exactly, and in a way so much a- 
bove chance, with Christ, as to make it evident, 
that they were originally intended to be applied 
tohim. The not breaking a bone of the Pas-. 
chal Lamb ; the mention of renting the gar- 
ment, and casting lots upon the vesture, by Da 
vid ; of offering gall and vinegar, of looking 
on him whom they had pierced, of the third 
day upon numerous occasions, &c. are circum- 
stances of this kind. 

Now, these types and prophecies afford near- 
ly the same_ evidence, whether we consider the 


* books of the Old Testament as genuine, or no. 


- For no one calls in question their being extant 
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as we now have them, small immaterial varia- 
tions excepted, before the time of Christ’s ap- 
pearance. Many of them do indeed require the 
common history of the New Testament to be 
allowed as true. But there are some, those, for 
instance, which relate to the humiliation and 
death of Christ, and the spirituality of his of- 
fice, the proofs of whose accomplishment are 
sufficiently evident to the whole world, even in- 
dependently of this. 

The fourth branch of the prophetical evi- 
dences are those which relate to the christian 
church. Here the three following particulars 
deserve attentive consideration. 

First, The predictions concerning a new and 
puré religion, which was to be set up by the 
coming of the promised Messiah. 

Secondly, A great and general corruption of 
this religion, which was to follow in after-times. 
Thirdly, The recovery of the christian 
church from this corruption, by great tribula- 
tions ; and the final establishment of true and 
pure religion, called ‘ the kingdom of right- 
eousness, of the saints, the new Jerusalem, &c.’ 

‘The predictions of the first and third kinds 
abound every where in the old prophets, in the 
discourses of Christ, and in the writings of the 
apostles. ‘Those of the second kind are chiefly 
remarkable in Daniel, the Revelation, and the 
epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
St. Jude. In how surprising a manner the 
events of the first and second kind haye answer- 
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ed to the predictions, cannot be unknown to 
any inquisitive serious person, in any christian 
country. At the same time it is evident, that 
the prediction of these things could have no 
foundation in probable conjectyres when they 
were given. ‘The events of the third class have 
not yet received their accomplishment ; but 
there have been for some centuries past, and are 
still, perpetual advances and preparations made 
for them ; and it now seems unreasonable to 
doubt of the natural probability of their accom- 
plishment, unless we doubt at the same time of 
the truth of the religion itself. If it be true, it 
must, upon more diligent aud impartial exami- 
nation, both purify itself, and overcome all op- 
position. | 
And it is remarkably agreeable to the tenor 
of Providence in other things, that that accom- 
plishment of prophecy, which will hereafter evi- 
dence the truth of the christian religion in the 
most illustrious manner, should be effected by 
present evidences of a less illustrious nature. 
Let me add here, that many of the psalms are 
peculiarly applicable to the restoration and con- 
version of the jews, and to the final prevalence 
and esteblishment of the christian church, 7. ¢. 
to the events of the third class.’ 
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THE DEGREE OF OBSCURITY, WHICH IS FOUND IN 
THE PROPHECIES OF THE SCRIPTURES, IS NOT 80 
GREAT AS TO INVALIDATE THE FOREGOING EVI- 
DENCES FOR THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY ; BUT,QN 
THE CONTRARY, IS ITSELF AN INDIRECT TESTI- 
MONY IN THEIR FAVOUR. 


In order to prove this proposition, I observe, 
First, That there are a sufficient number of 
- prophecies, whose interpretation is certain, clear, 
and precise, to shew that their agreement with 
the events predicted is far above the powers of 
chance, or human foresight. But for the proof 
of this point which takes in a great compass of 
literature, I must refer to the authors who have 
treated it in detail. And as those who have ex- 
.amined this point with accuracy and impartiali- 
ty, do, as I presume, universally agree to the 
position here laid down, so those who have not 
done so, can have no pretence for asserting the 
_ contrary ; this being an historical matter, which 

is to be determined as others of a like kind, viz. 
by the historical evidences. ‘The reader may, 
however, form some judgment, in the gross, 
even fromthe few -instances, which are alleged 
under the last proposition. 

Secondly, That, even in the types and pro- 
phecies where interpreters differ from each oth- 
er, the differences are often so inconsiderable, 
and the agreements so general, or else the pro- 
phecy so suited to the several events, to which 
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it is applied by different interpreters, as to ex- 
clude both chance, and human foresight, 2. ¢. 
to infer a divine communication. This point 
requires also a careful and candid examination, 
and then, I think, cannot but be determined in 
the affirmative ; especially when the very great 
number of types and prophecies is taken into 
consideration. Fitness in numerous instances 
is always an evidence of design ; this is a method 
of reasoning allowed, explicitly or implicitly, 
by all. And though the fitness may not be 
perfectly evident or precise in all, yet, if it be 


general, and the instances very numerous, the . 


evidence of design, arising from it, may amount 
to any degree, and fall short of certainty by an 
imperceptible difference only. And indeed it is 
upon these principles alone, that we prove the 
divine power, knowledge, and ness, from 
the harmonies, and mutual fitnesses, of visible 
things, and from final causes, inasmuch as these 
harmonies and fitnesses are precisely made out 
only in a few instances, if com 
in which we see no more than general harmo- 
nies, with particular subordinate difficulties, and 
apparent incongruitics. That the reader may 
see in a stronger light, how fully the. fitnesses, 
considered in the two foregoing paragraphs, ex- 
clude chance, and infer design, let him try to 
apply the types and prophecies of the four clas- 
ses before-mentioned to other persons and events 
besides those, to which christian interpreters 


have applied them ; and especially let him con- 
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sider the types and prophecies relating to Christ. 
If design be excluded, these ought to be-equal- 
ly, or nearly so applicable to other persons and 
events ; which yet, I think, no serious conside- 
rate person can afirm. Now, if chance be 
once excluded, and the necessity of having re- 
course to design admitted, we shall be instant- 
ly compelled to acknowledge a contrivance 
greater than human, from the long distances of 
time intervening between the prophecy and the 
event, with other such like reasons. 

Thirdly, I observe that those types and pro- 
phecies, whose interpretation is so obscure, that 
interpreters have not been able to discover any 
probable application, cannot any ways imvalidate 
the evidence arising from the rest. They are 
analogous to those parts of the works of nature, 
whose uses, and subserviency to the rest are not 
yet understood. And as no one calls in ques- 
tion the evidences of design, which appear in 
many parts of the human body, because the 
uses of others are not yet known ; so the imter- 
pretations of prophecy, which are clearly or 
probably made out, remain the same evidence 
of design, notwithstanding that insurmountable 
difficulties may hitherto attend many other parts 
of the prophetick writings. 

Fourthly, It is predicted in the prophecies, 
that in the latter times great multitudes will be 
converted to the christian faith ; whereas those 
who preach or prophecy, during the great apos- 
tacy, shall be able to do this only in an obscure, 
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imperfect manner, and convert but few. . Now 
the past and present obscurity of prophecy a- . 
grees remarkably with this prediction ; and the 
opening, which is already.made, since the revi- 
val of letters, in applying the prophecies to the | 
events, seems to presage, that the latter times 
are now approaching ; and that by the more full 
discovery of the true meaning of the prophetick 
writings, and of their aptness to signify the e- 
vents predicted, there will be such an accession 
of evidence to the divine authority of the scrip- 
tures, as none but the wilfully ignorant, the 
profligate, and.the obdurate, can withstand. . It © 
is therefore a confirmation of the prophetick wri- 


_ tings, that, by the obscurity of one part of them, 


a way should be prepared for effecting that glo- 
rious conversion of all nations, which is predict- 
ed in others, in the time and manner in which 
it is predicted. | 


iT IS NO OBJECTION TO THE FOREGOING EVIDENCES 
TAKEN FROM THE TYPES AND PROPHECIES, THAT 
THEY HAVE DOUBLE, OR EVEN MANIFOLD, USES 


AND APPLICATIONS ; BUT RATHER A CONFIRMA- 
TION OF THEM. 


For the foregoing evidences all rest upon this 
foundation, viz. that there is an aptness in the 
types and prophecies to prefigure the events, 
greater than can be supposed to result from 


chance, or human forsight. ©When this is evi- 
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| Sally valde duit tis the great number of the 
types and prophecies, and the degree of clear- 
ness and preciseness of each, the shewing after- 
wards, that these have other uses and applica- 
tions, will rather prove the divine interposition, 
than exclude it. All the works of God, the 
parts of a human body, systems of minerals, 
pas and animals, elementary bodies, planets, 
ed stars, &c. have various uses and subservi- 
encies, in res of each other : and, if the 
Scriptures be the word of God, analogy would 
lead one to is something corresponding 
hereto in them. hen men form designs, they 
are indeed obliged to have one thing principally 
in view, and to sacrifice subordinate matters to 
ipal ones ; but we must not carry this pre- 
dice, taken from the narrow limits of our 
wer and knowledge, to him who is infinite in 
them. “All his ends centre in the same point, 
* and are carried to their utmost perfection by one 
and the same means. Those laws, ceremonies, 
and incidents, which best suited the jewish 
state, and the several individuals of it, were also 
most apt to prefigure the promised Messiah, and 
the state of the christian church, according to 
the perfect plan of these things, which, in our 
Way of apesking, existed in the divine mind 
from all eternity ; just as that magnitude, situa- 
tion, &c. of our earth, which best suits its pre- 
sent inhabitants, is also best suited to all the 
changes which it must hereafter undergo, and 
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to all the inhabitants of other planets, if there be 
-* such, to whom its influence extends. ae 

he following instance may perhaps € 
this matter more clearly understood. Suppose 
a person to have ten numbers, and as many 
lines, presented to his view ; and to find by 
mensuration, eon the numbers _ 
the lengths of the ten lines respectively. is 
would he it evident, that they were intended 
to.doso. Nor would it alter the case, and 
prove that the agreement between the numbers — 
and lines arose, without design, and by chance, 
as we express it, to allege that these numbers 
had some other relations ; that, for instance, 
they proceeded in arithmetical or 
progression, were the squares or cubes of other 
numbers, &c. On the contrary, any such re- 
markable property would rather increase “than 
diminish the evidence of design in the agree- 
ment between the numbers and lines. How- 
ever, the chief thing to be inquired into would . 
plainly be, whether the agreement be too great 
to be accounted for by chance. If it be, de- 
sign must be admitted. : 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE TYPES AND PROPHECIES 
‘OF THE OLD. TESTAMENT BY THE WRITERS OF 
‘THE NEW DOES NOT WEAKEN THE AUTHORITY OF 
THESE WRITERS, BUT RATHER CONFIRM IT. 


For the objections, which have been made 
to the writers of the New Testament on this 
- head, have been grounded principally upon a 
supposition, that when an obvious literal sense 
-of a passage, or a manifest use of a ceremony, 
suited to the then present times, are discovered, 
-all others are excluded, so as to become misap- 
plications. . But this has been shewn in the last 
‘proposition to be a prejudice arising from the 
‘narrowness of our faculties and _ abilities. 
-Whence it follows, that, if the scripture types 
‘an@ prophecies be remarkably suited to differ- 
ent things, which is a point that is abundantly 
proved by learned men, they cannot but, in 
their original design, have various senses and 
uses. And it is some confirmation of the di- 
‘ .vine authority of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, that they write agreeably to .this original 
design of God. 

It may perhaps afford some satisfaction to the 
reader to make some conjectures concerning 
the light in which the types and prophecies, 
which have double senses, would appear first to 
the ancient jews, and then to those who lived 

in the time of our Saviour. From hence we 
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may judge in what light it is reasonable they © 
' ~ should be taken by us. 
Let our instance be the second psalm, which 
we are to suppose written by David himself, or, 
at least, in the time of his reign. tis evident, 
that there are so many things in this psalm pe- 
culiarly icable to David’s ascent to the 
throne by ’s special appointment, to the op- 
position which he met with both in his own na- 
tion, and from the neighbouring ones, and to his 
victories over all his opposers through the favour 
of God, that the jews of that time could not 
but consider this psalm as relating to David. 
Nay, one can scarce doubt, but the psalmist 
himself, whether he seemed to himself to com- 
pose it from his own proper fund, or to have it 
dictated immediately by the spirit of God, 
would have David principally in view. At the 
same time it is evident, that there are some pas- 
sages, particularly the last, ‘ Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him,’ 7. ¢. in the Son, 
which it would be impious, especially for an 
Israelite, to apply to David, and which therefore 
no allowance for the sublimity of the eastern 
poetry could make applicable. It may be sup- 
posed therefore, that many, or most, considered 
such passages: as having an obscurity in them, 
mto which they could no ways penetrate ; 
whereas a few perhaps, who were peculiarly en- 
lightened by God, and who meditated day and 
night upon the promises made to their ancestors, 
es eal upon those to Abraham, would 
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‘presume or conjecture, that a future person of 
a much higher rank than David, was prefigured 
thereby. And the case would be the same in 
regard to many other psalms: they would ap- 
pear to the persons of the thei. present times 
both to respect the then present occurrences, 
-and also to imitate some future more glorious 
ones ; and’ would mutually support this latter 
interpretation in each other. 

: When the prophets appeared in the declen- 
sion and captivities. of the kingdoms of Israel 
‘and Judah, the same interpretation would be 
strengthened, and the expectations grounded 
thereon increased, by the plainer and more fre- 
quent. declarations of the prophets concerning 
such a future person, and the happiness which 
would attend his coming. The great and vari- 
ous sufferings of this chosen people, their re- 
turn and deliverance, their having their scrip- 
tures collected into one view by. Ezra, and 
read in their synagogues during the interval 
from Ezra to Christ, the figurative senses put 
upon.dreams, visions, and parables, in their 
scriptures, 8c. would all concur to. the same 


_- purpose, till at last it is reasonable to expect 


“that the-jews in our saviour’s time would con- 
_ sider many of the institutions and ceremonies of 

their law, of the historical events, of the psalms 
appointed for the temple-worship, and of the 
‘inspired declarations of the prophets, as respec- 
ting the future times of the. Messiah ; and this, 
in some-cases, to the exclusion of the more ob- 
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vious senses and uses, which had already taken 
place ; being led thereto by the-same narrow- 
mindedness, which makes some in these days 
reject the typical and more remote sense, as 
soon as they see the literal. and more immediate 
one. Now, that this was; in fact, the case of 
the jews in the time of Christ, and for some 
time afterwards, appears from the-New Testa- 
ment, from the christian writers of the first 
ages, and from the Talmudical ones. 

A great part, however, of the scripture types ~ 
and prophecies appeared to the jews to have no 
relation to their promised Messiah, till they 
were interpreted by the event. ‘They expected a 
person that should correspond to David and 
Solomon, two glorious princes ; but they did 
not see how Isaac, or t hal lamb, should 
typify him ; or that the circumstance of being 
called out of Egypt, the appellation of .Naza- 
rene, or the parting garments, and: casting lots 
upon a vesture, should contribute to ascertain 
him. However, it is certain, that to pérsons 
who had for some time considered their scrip- 
tures in the typical, prophetical view, mention- 
ed in the last paragraph, every remarkable cir- 
cumstance and coincidence of this kind, verifi- 
ed by the event, would bea new accession of 
evidence, provided we suppose-a good founda- 
tion from miracles, or prophecies of undoubted 
import, to have been laid previously. Nay, such 
coincidences may be considered not only as ar- 
guments to the jews of Christ’s time, but as _ 
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solid its in themselves, and that exclu- 
sively of the context. For though each of these 
coincidences, singly taken, affords only a low 
of evidence, and some of them scarce 
any, yet itis a thing not to be accounted for 
from chance, that separate passages of the Old 
Testament should be applicable to the circum- 
stances of Christ’s life, by an allusion either of 
words or sense, in ten or an hundred times a great- 
er number, than to any other persons, from mere 
accident. And this holds in a much higher de- 
an if the separate passages or circumstances 
subordinate parts of a general type. Thus 
the parting the garments, the offering vinegar 
and gall, and the not breaking a bone, have 
much ‘more weight, when it is considered that 
David and the paschal lamb are types of the 
Messiah. And when the whole evidence of 
this kind which the industry of pious christians 
has brought to light in the first ages of chris- 
tianity, and again since the revival of letters, is 
laid together, it appears to me to be both a full 
proof of the truth of the christian religion, and 
a vindication of the method of arguing from 
typical and double senses. 

It may be added in favour of typical reason- 
ing, that it corresponds to the method of rea- 
soning by analogy, which is found to be of such 
extensive use in philosophy. A type is indeed 
nothing but an analogy, and the scripture types 
are not only a key to the scriptures, but seem 
also to have contributed to put into our hands 
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the key of nature, analogy. «And this’ shews 
us a new correspondence or analogy between 
the word and works of God. However, since 


‘certain well-meaning persons seem: to be preju- 


diced agains* typical and double senses, will 
add some arguments, whereby the writers of 
the New Testament may be defended upon 
this footing also. 

First, then, Since the jews in the times of 
the writers of the New ‘Testament, and conse- 
quently these writers themselves, were much, 
given to typical reasonings, and the application 
of passages of the Old Testament in a seconda- 
ry sense to the times of the Messiah, this would 
be a common foundation for these writers, and 
those to whom they wrote, to proceed upon, de- 
rived from association, and the acquired nature 


of their minds. And it 1s easy to conceive, » 


that God would permit them to proceed upon 
this foundation for the then present time, though 
it would not extend to the world. in general, to 
distant ages, and to persons of different educa- 
tions, as that they should be left to the work- 
ings of their own acquired natures in many oth- 
er respects, notwithstanding the supernatural 
gifts bestowed upon them in some ; or as it is 
to conceive, that God should confer any thing, 
existence, happiness, &c. in any particular man- 
“ner or degree. 

Secondly, There are some s in the 
‘New Testament quoted from the Old in the 
‘way of mere allusion. This‘ cannot, I think, 
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be true of many, where the e Is said to 
be fulfilled, without doing se to the natur- 
al sense of the words, and of the context, in 
the New Testament : however, where it is, it 
entirely removes the objection here considered. 
Thirdly, If we should allow, that the wri- 
ters of the New Testament were sometimes 
guilty of erroneous reasonings in these or other 
matters, still this does not affect their moral 
characters.at all; nor their intellectual ones, 
which are so manifest from the general sound- 
ness and strength of their other reasonings, in 
any such manner as to be of importance in re- 
a? of the evidence for the general truth of 
scriptures, or for their divine authority m 

the first and lowest sense above considered. 





THE MORAL CHARACTERS OF CHRIST, THE PRO- 
PHETS AND APOSTLES, PROVE THE TRUTH AND 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ler us begin with the consideration of the 
character of Christ. This, as it may be col- 
lected from the plain narrations of thé gospels, 
is manifestly superiour to all other characters, 
fictitious or real, whether drawn by historians, 

~ Orators, or poets, We sec in it the most entire 
deyotion and resignation to God, and the most 
ardent and universal love to mankind, joined 
with the greatest humility, self-denial, meekness, 
patience, prudence, and every other virtue, dir 
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vine and human. To which we are to add, 
that, according to the New Testament, Christ, 
‘being the lord and creator of all, took upon 
himself the form of a servant, in order to save 
all; that, with this view, he submitted to the 
helplessness and infirmities of infancy, to the 
narrowness of human understanding, and the 
perturbations of human affections, to 
thirst, labour, weariness, poverty, and i 
of various kinds, to lead a sorrowful, friendless 
life, to be misunderstood, betrayed, insulted, 
and mocked, and at last to be put to a painful 
and ignominious death ; also (which deserves 
our most serious consideration, however incon- 
eruous to our narrow apprehensions it may ap- 
pear at first sight) to und the most bitter 
mental agony previously. ere then we may 
make the following observations. 

First, That, laying down the present disor- 
ders of the moral world, and the necessity of 
the love of God and our neighbour, and of self- 
annihilation, in order to the pure and ultimate 
happiness of man, there seems to be a necessi- 
ty also for a suffering saviour. At least, one 
may affirm, that the condescension of Christ, in 
leaving the glory which ht had with the Father 
before the foundation of the world, and in shew- 
' ing himself a t pattern of obedience to 

the will of God, both in doing and suffering, 
has a most peculiar tendency to rectify the pre- 
sent moral ity of our natures, and to ex- 
alt us thereby to pure spiritual happiness. Now 
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it isremarkable, that the evangelists and apos- 
tles should have thus hit upon a thing, which 
all the great men a the ancient eet ml 
missed, and which however clear it does and 
ought now toappear to us, was a great stumbli 
hee to - oa well as to + yma ; the first 
seeking after wisdom, i. ¢. human philosophy 
and eloquence ; and the last requiring a sign, or 
a glorious temporal saviour. or can this be 
accounted for, as it.seems.to me, but. by admit- 
ting the reality of the character, 7. ¢. the divine 
mission of Christ, and the consequent divine 
inspiration of those who drew it, z. e. the truth 
divine authority of the New Testament. 
Secondly, If we allow only the truth of the 
common history of the New Testament, or 
even, without having recourse to it, only such a 
_ part of the character of Christ, as neither an- 
cient nor modern jews, heathens, or unbeliey- 
ers, seem to contest, it will be difficult to recon- 
cile so great .a character, claiming divine au- 
_ thority, either with the moral.attributes of God, 
or indeed with itself, upon the supposition of the 
falsehood of that claim. One can scarce sup- 
pose, that God would permit a person apparent- 
ly so innocent and excellent, so qualified 
to impose upon mankind, to make so im- 
pious and audacious a claim. without. having 
some evident mark of imposture set upon him ; 
nor can it be conceived, how a person could be 


apparently so innocent, and excellent, and yet 
really otherwise; _ 
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Thirdly, The manner in which the evan- 
gelists speak of Christ, shews that they drew 
after a real copy, 7. ¢. shews the genuincness and 
truth of the gospel history. here are no di- 
rect encomiums upon him, no laboured defences 
or recommendations. His character arises from 
a careful impartial examination of all that he 


said and did, and the evangelists appear to have 


drawn this greatest of all characters without any 
direct design to do it. Nay, they have record- 
ed some things, such as his being moved with 
the passions of human nature, as well as bei 
affected by its infirmities, which the wisdom of 
this world would rather have concealed. But 
their view was to shew him to the persons to 
whom they preached as the promised Messiah 
of the jews, and saviour of mankind ; and as 
they had been convinced of this themselves from 
his discourses, actions, sufferings, and resurrec- 
tion, they thought nothing more was wanting to 
convince such others as were serious and im- 
partial, but a simple narrative of what Jesus 
said and did. And if we compare the trans- 
cendent greatness of this character with the in- 
direct manner in which it was delivered, and the 
ee low condition of the evyan- 
ts, it will appear impossible they should 
foe forged it, that they should not bie had a 
real original before them, so that nothing was 
wanting but to record simply and faithfully. 
How could mean and illiterate persons excel 
the greatest geniuses, ancient and modern, in 
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nine a Character ? “How came 
“indirect mariner ? ~ This’ ‘is ‘indeed™a 
itchy evidence of genuineness and paras ‘but 
“then it is of so recluse ‘and subtile a‘nattire,’and 
bs ge ly to this, has been so little ‘taken ‘notice 
“Bok the ‘defenders ‘of the christian ‘réligién, 
that One ‘cannot ‘conceive the evangelists were'at 
“all aware, that it was‘an evidence. ‘The char- 
acter of ‘Christ, ‘as ‘drawn'by ‘them, is therefore 
ie tt and true ; and consequently proves “his 
vitie Thission both by its traiiscendent exeel- 
“Hence, and by his ‘laying’ claim to such a mis- 
sion. 
Here it ought to be ‘particularly “remarked, 
that our sayiour’s entire devotion to God, and 
_Sufferings for the sake of men in compliance 
with his ‘will, is a pitch of perfection, which 
“Was never proposed, or thought of, before his 
Coming (much less attempted or attained) ; un- 
less as far ds this is virtually included in the pre- 
cepts for loving God above all, ‘and our: neigh- 
~“bour as ourselves, and other equivalent passages 
in the Old ‘Testament. 
We come, in the next ‘place, to consider ‘the 
‘characters of the prophets, apostles, and other 
eminent persons mentioned in the Old and New- 
Testaments. Here then we may observe, 
“First, That the characters of the persons‘who 
“are said in the scriptures to have had divine 
communications, and a divine mission, are so 
much superiour to the chara¢ters which occur in 
~ Common life, that ‘we can'scarce account for’ the 


they to draw 
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magre eminent, single. ones, and., therefore. much 
less. for so large a succession of them, continu, 
ed through-so many ages, without.allowing the 
divine communications. and. assistance, which 
they allege, It is true indeed, that many. of 
these eminent persons had considerable imper- 
fections, and some.of them were. guilty of 
great sins occasionally, though not habitually.. 
However, I speak here of the balance, after pro- 
per deductions are made, on account of th 
sins and imperfections ; and leave it to the im- 
partial reader to consider, whether. the prophets, 
apostles, &c. were not so much superiour, not 
only to mankind at.an. average, but even to the 
best men among the Greeks and Romans, as is 
not fairly to. be accounted. for by the mere pow- 
ers of human nature. 3 

Secondly, If this should be doubted, their 
characters. are,, however, far too good. to allow 
the supposition of an. impious fraud.and impos- 
ture ; which must be the. case, if, they had not 
divine.authority. We have therefore this dou- 
ble argument for the divine authority of. the 
scriptures, if we only allow. the genuineness and 
truth of its common history. 


Thirdly, ‘The characters of the eminent per- 


sons mentioned in the scriptures arise so much, 
in am indirect way, from the. 
facts, their. sins and imperfections are so fully 
set forth by. themselves, or their friends, with 
their condemnation and. punishment, and the 
vices of wicked men, and, the opposers of God 
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and themselves, related in so candid a way, with 
all fit allowances, that we have in this a remark- 
able additional evidence for the truth of this 
part of the scripture history, besides the com- 
mon ones before given, which extend to the 
whole. 

Fourthly, The eminent persons here consid- 
ered are sometimes charged by unbelievers with 
crimes, where, all see vi being duly 
weighed, they did nothing unjustifiabie, nothing 
more than it was their indispensable duty to 
God to do; as Abraham in preparing to sacri- 
fice Isaac ; Joshua in destroying the Canaanites, 
&c. We cannot determine an action to be 
sinful from a mere, abstracted, general defini- 
tion of it, as that it is the taking away the life 
of a man, &c. but must carefully weigh all 
- circumstances. And indeed there are no max- 
ims in morality that are quite universal ; they 


can be no more than general ; and it is sufh-- 


cient for human purposes, that they are somuch, 
notwithstanding that the addition of peculiar 
circumstances makes the action vary from the 
general rule. Now the certain command of 
God may surely be such a circumstance. 
Lastly, The perfection of virtue being of an 
ever-growing infinite nature, it is reasonable to 
expect, that mankind in its infant state, soon af- 
ter the flood, and so onwards for some time, 
should be more imperfect, and have less of the 
pure and sublime precepts concerning indiffer- 
ence to this world, and all present things, uni- 
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versal unlimited charity, mortification, absti- _ 


nence, charity, &c. deliyered to them, than we 
christians have, and less expected from. them. 
And yet, upon the whole, the patriarchs and 
eminent persons among the jews were ‘ burning 
and shining lights’ in their respective genera- 
tions. However, it is also to be observed here, 
that the most sublime precepts of the gospel 
do appear from the first in the Old Testament, 
though under a veil; and that they were grad- 
ually opened more and more under the latter 
prophets. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE DOCTRINE CONTAINED IN 
THE SCIPTURES IS AN EVIDENCE OF THEIR DI- 
VINE AUTHORITY. 


Tuts is an argument which has great force, 
independently of other considerations. ‘Thus 
let us suppose, that the author of the gospel 
which goes under St.. Matthew’s name, was 
not known ; and that it was unsupported by 
the writers of the primitive times ; ‘yet such is 
the unaffected simplicity of the narrations, the 


purity of the doctrines, and’ the ' sincere’ piety 


and goodness of the sentiments, that it carries 
its own authority with it. And the same thing 
may be said in general of all the books of the 
Old and ‘New Testaments : so that it seems evi- 
dent to me, that, if there was no other book in 
the world besides the bible, a man could not 
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reasonably doubt of the truth of revealed reli- 
gion. ‘ The mouth speaks from the abundance 
‘of the heart. Men’s writings and discourses 
must receive a tincture from their real thoughts, 
desires, and designs. It is impossible to play 
the hypocrite in every word and expression. 
‘This ts a matter of common daily observation, 
that cannot be called in question ; and the more 
any one thinks upon it, or attends to what 
ses in himself or others, to the history of the 
human thoughts, words, and actions, and their 
necessary mutual connections, z. e. to the his- 
rd of association, the more clearly will he see 
‘We may conclude therefore, even if all 
‘diet arguments were set aside, that the authors 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
whoever they were, cannot have made a false 
claim to divine authority. 

But there is also another method of inferring 
the divine authority of the scriptures from the 
excellence of the doctrine contained therein. 
For the scriptures contain doctrines concerning 

God, providence, a future state, the duty of 
man, &c. far more pure and sublime than can 
any ways be accounted for from the natural 
powers of men, so circumstanced as the sacred 
writers were. ‘That the reader may see this in 
a clearer light, let him compare the several 
_ books of the Old and New Testaments with the 
_eotemporary writers amongst the Greeks and 
-Romans, who could not have !ess than the na- 
tural powers of the human mind ;° but might 
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have, over and above, some traditional hints de- 
rived ultimately from revelation. _ Let him con- 
sider whether it be possible to suppose, that 
jewish shepherds, fishermen, &c. should, both 
before and after the rise of the heathen philoso- 
phy, so far exceed the men of the greatest abil- 


_ ities and accomplishments in other nations by 


any other means, than divine communications. 
Nay, we may say, that no writers, from the in- 
vention of letters to the present-times, are equal 
to the penmen of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments in true excellence, utility, 
and dignity ; which is surely such an internal 
criterion of their divine authority, as ought not 
to be resisted. And perhaps it never is resisted 
by any, who have duly considered these books, 
and formed their affections and actions accord- 
ing to the precepts therein delivered. 

An objection is sometimes made against the 
excellence of the doctrines of the scriptures, by 
charging upon them erroneous doctrines, es- 
tablished by the authority of creeds, councils, 
and particular churches. But this is a manner 
of proceeding highly unreasonable. The un- 
believer, who pays so little regard to the opin- 
‘ions of others, as to reject what all churches re- 


_ceive, the divine mission of Christ, and the evi- 


dences for the truth of the scriptures, ought not 
at other times to suppose the churches, much 
less any particular one, better able to judge of 
the doctrine ; but should in the latter case, as 
well as the first, examine for himself ; or if 
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he will take the doctrine upon trust, he ought 
much rather to take the evidence ‘so. 

If it can be shewn, either that the true doc- 
trine of the scriptures differs from that which is 
commonly received, or that reason teaches 
something different from what iscommonly sup- 
posed, or lastly that we are insuflicient judges 
what are the real doctrines of scripture, or rea- 
son, or both, and consequently that we ought 
to wait with patience for farther light, all ob- 
jections of this-kind fall to the ground. One 
may also add, that. the same arguments which 
prove a doctrine to be very absurd, prove also, 
for the most part, that it is. net the sense of the 
passage ; and that this is a method of reasoning 
always allowed in interpreting profane authors. 


THE MANY AND GREAT ADVANTAGES WHICH HAVE 
ACCRUED TO THE WORLD FROM THE PATRIARCH- 
AL, JUDAICAL, AND CHRISTIAN REVELATIONS, 
PROVE THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF .THE SCRIP- 
TURES. | 


THEseE advantages. are of two sorts, relating 
respectively to the knowledge and practice of 
religion. I begin with the first. 

Now it is very evident that the christian rey- 
elation has diffused.a much more pure and per- 
fect knowledge of what is called natural reli- 
gion, over a great part of the world, viz. 
‘wherever the profession either of christianity or 
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mahometism prevails. And the same thing 
will appear, in respect of the judaical and patri- 
archal revelations, to those who are acquainted 
with ancient history. It will be found very 
difficult by such persons, to account even for the 
pagan religions without recurring to such patri- 
archal communications with God, as are men- 
tioned in the Pentateuch, and to the more full 
revelations made to the jews. So that one is 
led to believe, that all that is good: in.any pagan 
or false religion, is of divine original ; all that is 
erroneous and corrupt, the offspring of the van- 
ity, weakness, and wickedness of men ; and that, 
properly speaking, we have no reason from his- 
tory to suppose, that there ever was anv such 
thing as mere natural religion, 2.’¢. any true re- 
ligion, which men discovered to themselves by 
the mere light of nature. ‘These positions seem 
to follow from inquiries into the antiquities of 
the heathen world, and of their religions. The 
heathen religions all appear to be of a derivative 
nature ; each circumstance in the inquiry con- 
firms the scriptural accounts of things, and 
sends us to the revelations expressly mentioned, 
or indirectly implied, in the Old Testament, for 
the real original of the pagan religions in their 


simple state. This opinion receives great light 


and confirmation from Sir Isaac Newton’s Chro- 
nology. | 
It appears also very probable to me, that a 
careful examination‘ of the powers of human 
understanding would confirm the same position: 
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andthat; admitting:the novelty: of the present 
world, there is no way of accounting for the 
rise: and-progress of religious knowledge, as it 
has taken place in fact, without having recourse 
to'divine revelation. If we admit the patriarch- 
al, judaical, and: christian revelations, the pro- 
> a of natural religion, and of all the false pre- 

nceés to: revelation, will fairly arise, (at least, 
appear possible in all cases, and. probable in 
most) from: the circumstances of things, and 
the powers of human nature ; and the foregoing 
doctrine of association will cast some light up- 
onthe subject. If we deny the truth of these 
revelations, and suppose the scriptures to be 
false, we shall cast utter confusion upon the in- 
quiry, and human faculties will be found far un- 
equal to the task assigned to them. 

Secondly, If we consider the practice of true 
religion, the good effects of revelation are still 
more evident. Every man who believes, must 
find himself either excited to good, or deterred 
from evil, in. many instances, by that belief; 
notwithstanding that there may be many other 
instances, in which religious motives are too 
weak to restrain violent and corrupt inclinations. 
The same observations occur daily with regard 
to others, in various ways and degrees. And it 
is by. no means conclusive against this obvious 
argument for the good effects of revelation up- 
on ‘the morals of mankind, to allege, that the 
world is not better now, than before the coming 
of Christ. This is a point which cannot: be 
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@étermined by any kind. of estimation,:in sour 
power to make ; and, if itvcould, :wevdo not 
‘know what circumstances: would have «made 
the-world much worse ‘than :it:is;had ‘not chris- 
tianity interposed. ‘However,it does.appear to 
‘me very probable, to say:the least, that jews and 
christians, ‘notwithstanding alltheir vices and 
‘corruptions, have, upon the whole, been-always 
‘better than heathens and unbelievers. It seems 
to me also, that as the:knowledge: of ‘true,. pure, 
and perfect religion is advanced and . diffused 
more and more every day, so the practice of it 
corresponds thereto : but then this, from the na- 
ture of. the thing, is a fact of a less obvious 
kind ; however, if it be true, it will become 
manifest in due time. Let us suppose a person 
to maintain, that civil government, the arts of 
life, medicines, &c. have never been of use to 
mankind, because it does not appear from any 
certain calculation, that the sum total of health 
‘and happiness is greater among the polite na- 
tions, than among the barbarous ones. Would 
it not be thought a sufficient answer to this, to 
appeal to the obvious . good effects of these 
things in innumerable instances, without enter- 
ing into a calculation impossible to be made ? 
However, it does here also appear, that as far as 
we are able to judge, civilized countries are, up- 
on the whole, in a more happy state than barba- 
rous ones, in all these respects. 
Now, as the divine original of revelation may 
be directly concluded from ‘its being the sole 
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fountain of all religious knowledge, if that can 
be proved ; so it will follow in an indirect way, 
if we suppose, that revelation has only promoted 
the knowledge and practice of true religion. It 
is not likely. that folly or deceit of any kind 
should be eminently serviceable in the advance- 
ment of wisdom and virtue. Every tree must 
produce its proper fruit. Enthusiasm and im- 
posture cannot contribute to make men pru- 
dent, peaceable and moderate, disinterested and 
sincere. 


THE WONDERFUL NATURE, AND SUPERIOUR EXCEL- 
LENCE, OF THE ATTEMPT MADE BY CHRIST, AND 
HIS APOSTLES, ARE EVIDENCES OF THEIR DIVINE 
AUTHORITY. 


Tuts attempt was that of reforming all man- 
kind, and making them happy in a future state. 
And when we consider first the attempt itself 
and then the assurance of success in it, which 

pears in all their words and actions, by ways 
both direct and indirect, there arises, from 
thence alone, a strong presumption in their fa- 
vour, as well as in favour of the authors of the 
books of the Old ‘estament, who have con- 
curred in the same attempt, though less inform- 
_ dof the true nature and full extent of it. For 
ideas and purposes of this kind could scarce en- 
ter into the hearts of weak or wicked men; 
_ much less could such persons enter upon and 
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prosecute so great an undertaking with such 
prudence, integrity, and constancy, or “form 
such right judgments beth of the opposition 
they should meet with, and of the prevalence of 
their own endeavours, and those of their suc- 
cessors, over- this opposition. Nay, one may 
say, that nothing less than supernatural assis- 
tance could qualify them for these purposes. 
No design of this kind -was_ ever formed or 
thought of, \till the coming of Christ ; and the 
pretences of enthusiasts and impostors to the 
same commission since, have all been copied 
from Clirist, as being necessary to their succeed- 
ing in any measure, since his coming. ff it be 
supposed to be the true interpretation and‘mean- 
ing of the scriptures, to publish final redermp- 
tion, Conversion, and salvation to ull mankind; 
even the most wicked, in some distant future 
' state, this will add great force to the present:ar- 
gsument. ; 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LOVE OF GOD, AND OF 
OUR NEIGHBOUR, IS TAUGHT AND INCULCATED IN 
THE SCRIPTURES, IS AN EVIDENCE OF THEIR DI- 
VINE AUTHORITY. ‘ 


For it appears, that the scriptures dovirtually 
include, or even expressly assert, all that the 
modern philosophy has discovered or verified 
concerning these important subjects; which de- 
gree of illumination, as it can with no plausibility 
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be, accounted for in illiterate men in the time of 
Augustus from natural causes, so much less 
cami it.in the preceding times from Christ up to 
Moses. This proposition has been touched 
upon before ; however, the subject of it is of so 
much importance, as to deserve a separate 

_ Here then, First, We may observe, that 
Moses commands the Israelites to love God 
with all the heart, and soul, and might, where- 
as they are to love their neighbours only as 
themselves. Now, though this infinite superi- 
ority ofthe love due to God over that due to 
our neighbour be perfectly agreeable to that in- 
finite majesty and goodness of God, and no- 
thingness of the creatures, which every new 
discovery in philosophy now opens to view ; 
yet it was so little known, many ages after Mo- 
ses, amongst the wisest of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that we cannot ascribe it to his mere na- 
tural sagacity. The natural equality of all 
men, and the self-annihilation, implied in the 
precept of loving all our brethren as well as 
ourselves, are also the genuine dictates of true 
philosophy. 

_ Secondly, In order to shew the divine au- 
thority of the scriptures, from the manner in 
which the love of God is taught in them, we 
must consider not only the direct precepts con- 
cerning this love, but also all those concerning 
hope, trust, fear, thankfulness, delight, &c. for 
all these concur to inculcate, and beget in us the 
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love of God. The same may be said of all the 
scriptural descriptions of God, and his attri- 
butes, and of the addresses of good men to 
him, which are there recorded. God is de- 
clared in the scriptures to be light, love, good- 
ness, the source of all happiness and perfection, 
the father and protector of all, &c. And the 
eminent persons who composed the Psalms, and 
other such like addresses to God, appear to 
have devoted themselves entirely to him. Now, 
when we reflect, that there is scarce any thing 
of this kind in the writings of the philosophers 
who preceded Christ, and nothing comparable 
to the scripture expressions even in those who 
came after him ; when we farther reflect, that 
the writings of the ablest and best men of the 
present times contain nothing excellent of the 
devotional kind, but what may be found in, the 
scriptures, and even in the Old ‘Testament ; 
there seems to be anecessity for having recourse 
to a divine inspiration, as the original source of 
this great degree of illumination in the patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles. 
~ ‘Thirdly, Good persons are, in the scriptures, 
styled ‘ children of God ; members of Christ ; 
__ partakers of the divine nature ; one with God and 
Christ, as Christ is with God; members of each 
other ; heirs of God, and coheirs with Christ ; 
heirs of all things,’ &c. Expressions which have 
the. strongest tendency to raise in us an un- 
bounded love to God, and an equal one to.our 
neighbour, and which include and convey the 
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most exalted, and at the same time the most so- 
lid, conceptions of this great system of things. 
And if we suppose, that these high titles and 
privileges are, according to the scriptures, to be 
hereafter extended to. all mankind, the divine 
original of the scriptures will receive a new ac- 
cession of evidence on.this account. 


‘PHE DOCTRINE OF THE NECESSARY SUBSERVIENCY 
- OF-PAYN TO PLEASURE, UNFOLDED IN THE SCRIF- 
«.. TURES, 1S AN EVIDENCE OF THEIR DIVINE AU- 
', THORITY. 


Tae scriptures give frequent and and stron 
‘intimations, that the ultimate happiness whic 
they romise, is not to be obtained in this our 


ite state, but by a previous passage 


through pain.  ‘ Blessed are they that mourn. 
we must rejoice in tribulation. The palm- 
| panitet foiikitude comes out of great tribula- 
"he captain of our salvation,’ and there- 

ag all ‘his iatiers must be ‘made perfect 
through sufferings. Without shedding of blood 
re Is rio remission of sins. [t is good for us 
‘to’ be: afflicted, that we may learn to ‘keep the 
beset y ents of God.’ The jews must be 
‘captivated, and undergo the severest afflictions, 
before they can be’ made happy finally,'as the 
Baers i God. “Man must eat his bread in 
sweat of his brow’ alt his life, “and return 
yee ee ; and yet still * the seed of the 
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woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,’ and 

gain re-admission to ‘ the tree of life, whose 

leaves shall heal the nations,’ &c. &c. Now 

there is a surprising correspondence between 

such expressions as these, and many modern 
discoveries, which shew that pain is, in general, 
introductory and subservient to pleasure ; and 
particularly that such is the present frame of our 
natures, and constitution of the external world, 
which affects our organs, that we cannot be de- 
livered from the sensuality and selfishness, that 
seize upon us at our first entrance into life, and 
advanced to spirituality and disinterestedness, to 
the love of God and our neighbour, we cannet 
have our wills broken, and our faculties éxalted 
and purified, so as to relish happiness wherever 
we see it, but by the perpetual correction and 
reformation of our judgments and desires from 
painful impressions and associations. And alll 
philosophical inquiries of this kind seem to cast 
a peculiar light and evidence upon the scripture 
expressions before-mentioned, and to make 
their accuracy, and congruity with experience, 


and observation, be much more plainly seen and 
felt. = 
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7 “BACH OTHER'S HAPPINESS AND MISERY, UNFOLD- 
ax 


ED IN; “THE | SERIFTURES, IS AN ARGUMENT OF 
_ THER DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


‘To this head is to. be referred all that the 
sriptures deliver concerning good and evil an- 
; Christ, the Lord of all, becoming the re- 
mer of all.;. Adam/’s injuring all his posterity 
ti moet his frailty ; Aibraham’s becoming the 
a her of the faithful, and all nations being bles- 
sed through him ; the j jews being the keepers of 
the oracles. of. God, and of the true religion ; 
fag being scourges in the hand of God ; 
the fulness of the gentiles being the occasion of 
the final restoration of the jews ; and, in gener- 
al, the doctrine that God prepares and. disposes 
ef every thing so, as that nothing is for itself 
alone, but every person. and nation has various 
ene to others, co-operates with them 
through, Christ, who is the head, and through 
pa a ‘ whole body being fitly joined > 
gether, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, increaseth and edifieth itself in 
love, till all things, both in heaven and earth,’ 
arrive, in their several orders, to the ‘ measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ Now 
whoever compares. these scripture expressions 
and doctrines with the various mutual relations, 
subserviences, and uses of the parts of the ex- 
ternal world, heavenly bodies, meteors, ¢le- 
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ments, animals, plants, and minerals, to each 
other, cannot help seeing a wonderful analogy 
between the works of God and the scriptures, 
so wonderful as justly to entitle the last to the 
appellation of the word of God. 

And thus we may perceive, that the scripture 
account of the fall of man, his redemption by 
Christ, and the influences exerted upon him by 
good and evil angels, is so far from affording an 
objection 
a considerable evidence for it, when viewed in a 
truly philosophical hight. God works in every 
thing by means, by those which, accorditi¢ to 
our present language and. short-sightedness, are 
termed bad and unfit, as well as by the good and 
evidently fit ones ; and all these means require a 
definite time, before they can accomplish their 
respective ends.. . This occurs to daily observa 
tion in the course and constitution of nature. 
And the scripture doctrines concerning the fall, 
the pedemption by Christ, and the influences of 
good and evil angels, are only such imtimations 
concerning the principal invisible means that 
lead man to his ultimate ead, happiness, in being 
united to God, as accelerate him im his pr 
thither. According to the scriptures, Adam 

hurts all, through frailty ; Christ saves all, from 
- his loye and compassion: to all ; evil. angels 
tempt, through malice ; and: ones assist 
and. defend, in obedience to the will of God, 
and his original and ultimate design of makin 
all happy. ‘These things are indeed clothed in a 
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considerable -variety of expressions, suited to 
our present ways of acting, conceiving, and 
speaking (which ways are, however, all of di- 
vine original, God having taught mankind, in 
the patriarchal times, the language, as one may 
say, in which he spake to them then/and after- 
wards); but these expressions can have no 
gu real import, than that of signifying to us 

means made use of by God; he being, ac- 
cording to the seriptures, as well as reason, the 
one only real agent in all the transactions that re- 
late. to man, to angéls, &c. And to object to 
the method of producing happiness by this or 
that means, because of the time required to ac- 
complish. the end, of the mixture of eyil, &c. 
is to require, that all God’s creatures should at 
once be created infinitely happy, or rather have 
existed so from all eternity, 7. ¢. should be 
gods, and not creatures, 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES MAY 
BE INFERRED FROM THE SUPERIOUR WISDOM OF 
THE JEWISH LAWS, CONSIDERED IN A POLITI. 
CAL LIGHT ; AND FROM THE EXQUISITE WORK- 
MANSHIP SHEWN IN THE TABERNACLE AND TEM- 

« PLE. 


Ax. these were originals amongst the jews, 
and some of them were copied partially and im- 
perfectly by ancient heathen nations. They 
‘seem also to imply a knowledge superiour to the 
respective times. And I believe, that profane 
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we. 


history gives sufficient attestation to these: posi- 
tions. However, it is certain from seripture, 
that Moses received the whole bedy of his laws, 
also the pattern of the tabernacle, and David the 
pattern of the temple, froni God:;. and that Be- 
zaleel was inspired by God for the workmanship 
of the tabernacle, © Which things, being laid 
down as a sure foundation, may encourage 
learned men to inquire into the evidences from 
profane history, that the knowledge and skill to 
be found amongst the jews were superiour to 
those of other nations at the same period of 
time, z. e. were supernatural, 


THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN FRE PUBLICATION 
OF REVEALED RELIGION IS NO OBJECTION TOIT ; 
BUT, ON THE CONTRARY, THE TIME AND MANNER, 
IN WHICH THE SCRIPTURES WERE WRITTEN, AND 
DELIVERED .TO THE WOKLD, ARE ARGUMENTS FOR 
THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


Here I observe, 

First, That objections of this kind ought 
never to be admitted:against historical evidence ; 
and, in fact, are not, upon other’subjects. ~ it is 
evident, as was observed in the beginning: of 
this tract, that to allow. the truth of the scrip- 
ture history, is to allow: the ‘truth of ago 
tian religion. Now it is oe cali geen 
purpose of an inquiry into’ wine 
scripture history, to allege that it has not ve 
made known to.all mankind, in all ages, and un- 
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der’ all circumstances of each individual. It 
must require much abstracted and subtle reason- 
ing, and such as can never be put in competi- 
tion with plain historical evidence, to connect 
this objection with the proposition objected to. 
This is therefore, at least, a strong presumption 
against the validity of such an objection. 
Secondly, This objection seems to derive its 
whole force from such positions relating to the 
moral attributes of God, as make it necessary 
for us to suppose, either that he deals with all 
his creatures at present in an equally favourable 
manner, or, at least, that nothing shall be ulti- 
mately wanting to their happiness. Now the 
first supposition appears, upon the most tran- 
sient-view which we take of things, to be ut- 
terly false. ‘There are differences of all degrees 
at . present, in respect of all the good things 
which God ie ier us to enjoy 1 and here 
fore may be in the best of all good things, re- 
vealed religion. And indeed, if it was other- 
wise in respect of revealed religion, one strong 
ment in its favour would be wanting, viz. 
its analogy: with the course of nature. The 
moral attributes of God are to be deduced from 
observations made upon the course of. nature. 
If therefore the tenor of revelation be agreeable 
to that of nature, it must be so to the moral at- 
tributes of God. But if any one supposes, in 
the second place, that notwithstanding present 
and apparent differences in the circumstances of 
God’s creatures, there are no real and ultimate 
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ones ; at least, that the balance will ultimately be 
in favour of each individual finitely, or perhaps 
infinitely ; I answer, that this supposition is as 
agreeable to revelation as to natural reason ; that 
there are as probable evidences for it in the 
word of God, as in his works, there being ‘ no 
acceptance of persons with God, no difference 
between the jew and the gentile,’ according to 
the scriptures ; and that we may infer as strong- 
ly from the scriptures, that Christ will save all, 
as it can be inferred from philosophy, that all 
will be happy in any way ; both which positions 
I shall endeavour toestablish hereafter, with the 
mutual illustrations and confirmations, which 
these glorious doctrines of natural and révealed 
religion afford to each other. And the gradual 
diffusion of the patriarchal, judaical, and chris- 
tian revelations, compared with the prophecies 
relating to the future kingdom of Christ, and 
with the present circumstances of things, will 
afford great satisfaction and joy to every pious, 
benevolent person, who inquires into this sub- 
ject. These considerations will incline him,to 
believe, that the gospel, will sooner or later, be 
preached to ‘ every creature in heaven, in earth, 
under the earth,’ &c. and not only preached, 
but received, obeyed, and made the means of 
unspeakable happiness to them. And thus this 
- objection will be removed not only in specula- 
tion, and according to reason, but-m fact, from 
the present unhappy objectors ; and ‘ they will, 
look on him whom they have pierced.’ 
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Thirdly, Having shewn that a gradual. and 
= promulgation is not consistent with the 
ion-of a:true revelation, we may farther 
that the particular time and manner, in 
which the severai patriarchal, yudaical, and chris- 
tian: revelations, have-:been published to the 
world, are even arguments in their favour. This 
has béen well handled by various learn- 
ed men, particularly Mr. Arch. Law, in his 
Considerations on the state of the world, &c. 
These gentlemen have shewn, that, ceteris 
manentibus, which is in these things always to 
be previously allowed, the dispensations record- 
edin the scriptures have been, as far as we can 
judge, perfectly suited to the states of the world 
at the times when. these dispensations. were 
made respectively, 7..c. to the improvement of 
mankind in knowledge speculative and practical, 
to their wants, and to their ability to profit in 
moral accomplishments ; so that if we suppose 
either much more, or much less, light to have 
been afforded to mankind in a supernatural sway 
(cateris manentibus ; and particularly their vol- 
untary powers over their affections and actions, 
or free-will in the practical sense, remaining the 
same) their advancement in moral perfection, 
in voluntary obedience to, and pure love of Ged, 
would probably have been less : which suitable. 
ness.of each revelation to the time when it was 
made, and to the production of the maximum 
of moral perfection, is an argument for the sys- 
tem of révelation, of the same-kind with those 
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for the goodnéss of God, which are. drawn from 
the mutual fithesses of thie finite and 


parts of thé natural world to each other, and’ to 
the uctién of thé waximum; of 


possible quantity of happaes’ 


THE EXCLUSION OF ALL. ékEAT DEGREES of E EN- 
THUSIASM AND IMPOSTURE FROM THE cHaRac- 
TERS OF CHRIST, THE PROPHETS AND APOSTLES, 
PROVES THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


Tuat Christ, the prophets and apostles, cart: 
not be charged with any great degrees’ of enti 
siasm or imposture, séems allowed by many un- 
believers ; and is evident from the ‘first view 6f 
their discourses and writings, ahd of history sa- 
ered and profane. We might say, ‘that much 
more is evident. However, for the present,’ let 
us only suppose all great degréés' of enthusiasm 
and imposture excluded, and inquire how ‘far 
their divine mission may be inferred from’ that 
supposition. 

irst, then, If all gréat degrees’ of énthtisi2 
asm be excluded, Christ, the prophets’ arid 
apostles, must know whether of no ‘they were 
_under the influence of the diviné spirit, so’ as to 
prophecy, speak, and interpret languages, which 
they had never learnt, and work miracles. In 
déed to suppose them not capable’ of distin- 
guishing these powers in themselves and’ each 


other, is to charge ther with’ déwtirigtt mad: 
ness. 
oO 





























































powers, every where, as the a of their com- 
mission.from God ;. ‘ they had them not, 2..c. 
if they had not divine authority, they must be 
impostors, and endeavour to deceive the world 
knowingly and deliberately. And this im 
ture, whether we considered the affront o eed 
to God, or the injury done to mankind, or its 
duration, its audaciousness, &c. would be the 
deepest and blackest that has ever appeared in 
the world. It is therefore excluded by suppo- 
sition ;,and consequently, since a less degree 
~ will not account for a false claim to divine au- 
thority, we must allow, that Christ, the prophets 
and apostles, made a true one. 
Thirdly, Let.it.be observed, that though 
‘cautious Be eos do not venture to charge 
Christ, the prophets and apostles, either with 
gross. enthusiasm, or abandoned imposture, in 
express'terms; yet they find themselves oblig- 
ed to insinuate both in all their attacks upon re- 
vealed religion, which ‘is, in effect, to acknowl- 
the truth of the present proposition; for it 
is the same thing, as to acknowledge, that both 
the charge of gross enthusiasm, and that of aban- 
don¢d imposture, are necessary to support the 
objections against revealed religion. Now, as 
neither charge, singly taken, can be maintained ; 
so both together are inconsistent. Gross en- 
thusiasm does not. admit that constant caution, 
and cool dispassionate cunning, which abandon- 
ed imposture supposes and requires in order to 
succeed. 
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PRE RECEPTION WHICH CHRIST; HIS .FORERUNNERS 
‘AND FOLLOWERS, WITH THEIR’ DOCTRINES, HAVE 
MET WITH IN ALL AGES 18° ‘AN -ARGUMENT OF 
THEIR DIVINE AUTHORITY. te atte 


Tuts evidence does, as it were, embrace all 
the others, and give a particular force to them. 
For it will be a strong confirmation of all the 
evidences for the jewish and christian religions, 
if we can shew, that the persons to whom they 
have been offered, have been influenced by them 
as much as there was reason to expect, admit- 
ting them to be true ; and far more than could 


be expected, on supposition that they were false. 


‘The most illustrious instance of this, is the vic- 
tory which the christian miracles and doctrines, 
with the sufferings of our saviour, and his fol- 
lowers, gained over the whole powers, first, of 
the jewish state, and then of the Roman empire, 
in the primitive times. | For here all ranks and 
kinds of ‘men, princes, priests, jewish and: hea- 
then, philosophers, populace; with all their as- 
sociated prejudices from:custom and’ education, 
and all their corrupt passions and dusts,’ with all 
the external advantages of learning, power, rich- 
es, honour, and in short, with every, thing’ but 
truth, endeavoured to suppress the progress that 
_Christ’s religion made every day. in-the world; 
but were unable todo it. Yet still the evi- 
“dence was but of a limited nature ; it required 
to be set forth, attested, and .explained, by the 
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a to be ee to, and reflected 
upon, with some degree of impartiality, by the 
hearer ; and. therefore, deigh dhs ancien of 
w was quick, and the effect general, yet they 
were not instantaneous and uniyersal. Howev- 
er, It Is very evident, that any fraud, or false pre- 
tence, Must soon have yielded to. so ereat an 


Osition so circumstanced. 

fen yt tae which the christian doctrine then 
had in teforming the lives of many thousands, 
is here to be considered as a principal branch of 
this. argument, it being evidently the most dif. 
fic Ut of all things, to convert men from vicious 

abits to virtuous. ones, as every one may judge 
Tom what he feels in himself, as well as from 
what he sees in others ; and whatever does this, 
cannot, as it seems to me, but come from God. 
4 Ne Tais€ regions, ana various corruptions ot 
the true, which have from time to time appear- 
ed in the world, have been enabled to do this in 
the imperfect manner in which they have done 
it, merely, as it seems to me, from that mixture 
of important truths, and good motives, which 
1 have’ borrowed from real revelations, patri- 
archal, judaical, and christian. 
- Jn like manner as the propagation of chris- 
tiinity, wpon its first appearance in the world, 
evinces its divine original, so does the progress 
it has since made, and the reception which it 
meets with at present, amongst the several ranks 
and orders of men. The detail of this would 


ren out toa great length. It may, however, be 
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of some use, just to observe, that notwithstand- 
ing the great prevalence of infidelity.in the pre- 
sent times, it is seldom found to consist with an 
accurate knowledge of ancient history, sacred 
and profane, and never with an exalted piety and 
devotion toGod. = agi 

And it is as peculiar for the credit of cliris- 
tianity that it should now be supported by the 
learned, as that it was first propagated by the 
unlearned ; and an incontestible evidence for it, 
as appears to me, that it has been universally 
embraced by all eminently pious persons, to 
whom it has been made known in a proper man- 
ner. 

The analogous observations may be made 
upon the reception which the jewish religion 
met with both from. the jews themselves, and 
from the neighbouring nations. ~ It seems im- 
possible for Moses to have delivered the jews 
from their oppression m Egypt, and afterwards 
to have subjected them to his laws, for Joshua 


to have conquered Canaan, for the religion to 


have subsisted in the succeeding times of the 


judges and kings, for the priests and prophets to - 


have maintained their authoritv, for the 
to have returned after their captivity, with their 
religion in an uncorrupted state, and to have 


‘supported it and themselves against the kings. of 


Syria‘and Egypt, and power of the Romans, 
and to remaiii at this day a separate people dis- 
persed all over the world, according to the pro- 
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ies, unless the miraculous part of the his- 
tory of the Old Testament be allowed to be 
true; as well as the others. 


THE RECEPTION WHICH FALSE “RELIGIONS HAVE 
{MET WITH IN THE WORLD, ARE ARGUMENTS OF 
THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


. I wrt here make a few short remarks, 

First, Upon the polytheistical, idolatrous re- 
ligions of the ancient world. 

Secondly, Upon the religious institutions of 
Zoroaster. ini 

Phirdly, imposture of Mahomet. 

‘Fourthly, Upon the per ators: sects, 
which have appeared from time to time amongst 
christians. 

‘Albthese seem to have met with such suc- 
cess, as might be expected from the mixture of 
truth and falschood in them, co d with the 
then circumstances of things. They are there- 
fore indirect evidences for the truth of the chris- 
tian feligion, since this has met with such suc- 
ess, as cannot be reconciled to the circum- 
stances of things, unless we suppose it true. 

And,  First,. The ancient pagan religions 

seem. evidently to be the offspring. 

‘of the patriarchal revelations ; and so far to have 
‘been true, as they taught a God, a providence, 
@ fature state, supernatural communications 
made to particular persons, especially in the in- 
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fancy of the world, the present corruption of 


- man, and his deviation from a pure and perfect 
way, the hopes of a pardon, a Le Bw pow- 
er, the duties of sacrifice, prayer, and praise, 
and the virtues of prudence, temperance, jus- 
tice, and fortitude. They were false, as they 
mixed and polluted these important truths with 
numiberless fables, superstitions and impieties. 
That degree of truth, and moral excellence, 
which remained in them, was a principal cause 
of their success, and easy propagation, among 
the people ; for their moral sense would direct 
them to approve and receive what was fit and 
useful. And, had the cs of those times 
penetrated . sufficiently into powers of the 
human mind, they might have concluded, that 
religious truths could not be of human inven- 
tion. However, as the impressions, which the 
historical and prophetical evidences for the pa- 
triarchal revelation had made upon mankind, 

were not yet obliterated ; they believed, upon 
the authority of tradition, that all important 
knowledge, especially in sacred matters, was of 
divine original. 

As to the miracles said to be wrought upon 
certain occasions in nations, we 
make these two remarks : First, That the evi- 
dence of these is far inferiour tothat for the jew- 
ash and christian miracles ; so that these may be 
true, though those be false. Secondly, That we 


are not ‘sufficiently informed of ie ways of | 


providence, to infer that God did not permit, or 
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cause, some miracles to be wrought, even in 
times and places, where great corruption pre- 
-vailed.. Divine communications and miracles 
were probably most common soon aftér the 
flood, in the infancy of mankind : afterwards, as 
they advanced towards adult age, these super- 
natural interpositions grew more rare (unless 
upon singular occasions, as upon the publica- 
tion of the law by Moses, and of the gospel by 
‘Christ; at which times, many and great mira- 
cles sancesdesl each other at short intervals, in 
order to command awe, attention, and belief) ; 
‘and it may be, that they ceased in the pagan 
world for some ages before Christ : or it may be 
otherwise ; and that, in rare and extraordinary 
‘eases, the hand of God appeared in a miracu- 
Jous manner. Analogy favours the last opinion, 
‘as it seems to me ; which also appears to be 
more countenanced by history, than the contra- 
Ty one ; and yet the pretenccs to. miracles 
amongst the pagans were undoubtedly false; in 
the general. | 
~ Dcome, in the second place, to cabs the 
religious institutions of Zoroaster. We have 
‘not so full and authentick an history of these, as 
‘to compare them properly with the jewish or 
christian revelations. . If we suppose, that Zo- 
roaster and Hystaspes set up the woship of one 
God, ina sitnple manner, teaching and inculca- 
a the practice of virtue at the same time, this 
4 y be said'to have considerable moral 
: Sic, ba in its favour. If, farther, we suppose 
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it to be in derived, either from the di 
ents of Abraham by ‘Keturah, called 
mans from him, or fe that know! e of the 
true God, which the ten tribes, and jews, 
had then communicated to that part of the world, 
it will become an evidence for the jewish reli. 
ion. 
e Thirdly, The religion of Mahpinet allows 
and pre-supposes the truth of the jewish and 
christian. — Its rapid propagation was owing 
chiefly to the mixture of political. interests. 
That part of its doctrines, which. is good, is 
manifestly taken from the scriptures ; .and this 
contributed to its success. lowever, a COM- 
rison of mahometism with christianity, in 
the several particulars of each, seems’ to shev, 
that whenever a strict -examination is made inio 


emer 


the history of mahometism by its professors, 
the falsehood of it will quickly be made evident 
to them. It could not stand such a trial, as 
ehristianity has, since the revival of learning in 
these western parts. 

It seems easy to apply what has been deliv- 
ered in the three last paragraphs to the analo- 
gous. particulars of the religion of Confucius, 
and of other religions found in the East and 
West Indies, as far as their histories are sufh- 

ciently full and authentick for that purpose. 

‘Lastly, One may make the following re. 
marks, with respect at to the several enthusiastick 
sects, that arise from time. be aapgehmaee. 
christians. 
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Fi irst, That their pretences to miracles and 
cies have, in general, been detected and 

, after some examination and inquiry ; 
ethlcss the sect has begun to decline from other 
causes, before a strict examination became ne- 
cessary. 

Secondly, That their pretended miracles were 
not of that evident kind, nor done in the same 
open manner, &e. as the jewish and christian 
miracles. 

“Phirdly, That these pretended siirdidles have 
not produced lasting effec ts upon the minds of 
men, like the jewish and christian. Now, 
though’a religion may succeed for a time with- 
Gut true miracles, yet it seems hard to believe, 
pe any should fail with them. 

© Fourthly,- The-success of sects has, in gen. 
eral, been owing to their making greater pre- 
fences te purity, and gospel perfection, than es- 
tablished churches, and to their both teaching 
and practising some necessary duties, which es- 
tablished churches have too much neglected in 
the corrupted state of christianity. And in this 
light they have heen true in part, and have done 
the most important service to the world. .Eve- 
ry sect of christians has magnified some great 
truth, ‘not above its real value, but above the 
value which other sects have set upon it ; and 
by this means each important religious. truth 
thas: had the advantage of being set in a full 
light by:some’ party or other, though too much 
— by the rest. And the true. catholick 
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church and communion of saints unite . these 
sects, by taking what is nght from each, and 
leaving "ae om Slacthoads, and corruptions 
of each to combat and destroy one another. 
And it may be, that mankind will be able in 

future generations to see, how every other sect, 
and pretence to revelation, besides those of en- 
thusiastick christians, in whatever age or coun- 
try it has appeared, has been, all other things 
remaining the same, suited in ve best possible 
manner, both to particular an ral pu 

es ; and that each has ceiieeid "the asta in ite 
proper place, for that more complete state pre- 
dicted in the scriptures under the titles of ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,’ and ‘ of righteousness, of 
the New Jerusalem,’ &c. ven infidelity, 
atheism, and scepticism, have their use. The 
vessels of wrath are still vessels belonging to 
the Maker and Lord of all things, and answer- 
ing his infinitely beneficent purposes. ‘ OF. 
fences must come,’ though ‘ woe be to those 
by whom they come!’ ach -sect, and pre- 
tence, and objection, has given, or will give, 
way in its time. The true and pure religion of 
Christ alone grows more evident and powerful 
from every attack that is made upon it, and con- 
verts the bitterness and poison of its adversaries 
into nourishment for itself, and an universal 


remedy for the pains and sorrows of a miserable, 
degenerate world. 











